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MORE THAN A BROTHER. 


———-- 


CHAPTER I. 


Rem! Is there an uglier word in the 
English language? Lady Gerda Staunton won- 
dered, as she sat in her dressing-room one 
evening in the early spring, whilst her maid 
waited in the next room till it should be her 
ladyship’s pleasure to be dressed for the ball. 

Signs of luxury were all around; exotics 
stown at great expense, rich satin cut up for 
humblest uses, statuettes which had won prizes 
at international exhibitions, pictures bought 
at fabulous prices, sofas and chairs covered 
amask, a wardrobe which had 
. mged toa queen, a tall mirror in a 
tichly carved frame, in which Venus herself 
might have loved to study her features—and 
surrounded by these, the Marquis’s 
pony. eet felt the ghost of poverty standing at 


apoio before the fire, she shivered, and drew 
= folds of her tea-gown closer. She was fair 
& Niphetos rose, with features that might 
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{A TERRIBLE MOMENT 1] 


have belonged to a Greek statue, but there was 
pride in the curl of her lovely lips, and the 
glance of her faultless eyes was cold as ice. 

Men raved about her beauty, and were proud 
to attach themselves to her train; but in spite 
of their vows and protestations there was 
scarcely one amongst them who, really in his 
heart of hearts, wished to have her for his 
wife. Perhaps she felt this, and the feeling 
gave an added sting to the bitterness of her 
position. Scarcely one, we say, because there 
was an exception—one man, who was ready to 
live or die, which ever she chanced to wish, 
for Lady Gerda—and she thought of him often 
as she might of a faithful dog. 

There was a knock at the door, and scarcely 
waiting for an answer, her brother, Lord Fitz- 
maur, came in. E 

**You haven't began to dress?’ he said, 
eagerly. ‘‘Can I have a few minutes’ talk ?” 

‘Yes; shut that door,” with a glance over 
her shoulder towards the bed-room, 

He did as he was bid, and then came back 
and leant against the mantel-piece. He was 
tall, with a dark, eager face, as different as 
possible to his sister's, and their characters 
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were directly opposite as well. Probably it was 
this contrast which drew them closely together, 
whilst the father and mother, the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Belfield, were thoroughly 
engrossed, the one in dissipation, the other in 
politics, and had no time to spare for either 
son or daughter. 

*‘ Any tin to spare, Gerda?’ he asked, as 
he looked at her admiringly; she looked so 
exquisitely fair, with the firelight playing on 
the whiteness of her skin, and her golden 
hair. 

She raised her eyebrows impatiently, 

‘“* What is the use of coming to.me? You 
know that I’ve nothing, and I never have!"’ 

** You won something last night, and I lost 
heavily,’’ he answered quickly, surprised at 
her unusual want of generosity. 

‘Yes; but I want to keep that. 
such a heap to Victorine.”’ 

‘*She would break a blood-vessel with 
delight if you paid a bill. So you had better 
hand the cash over to me. It will be kinder 
in the end.” 

** Poor thing ! 
had the chance.”’ 


I owe 


I have paid her whenever I 
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“ Bat - wagn't often. Come, Gerda, 
I'm awfally hard up.” 

“You always are!” with a shrug of her 
lovely shoulders. 

“True; but you always help me,’’ looking 
down into the fire. 

Lady Gerda leant her elbow on her kree, 
her chin on her small white hand, in an_atti- 
tude of deep thought. After a pause she said 
slowly, ‘‘ When is this to end?” 

He gave a short laugh. 

** When you have married Paget, and when 
I've had a stroke of luck.’’ 

“*T can’t,” in a low voice, ‘I like the boy.” 

‘‘ All the more reason for marrying him, 
I should say. Im not such a brate as to ask 
you to have a beast like M e, who 
absolutely wallows in vice, and ds. his 
thousands as fast as sixpences; but Paget is 
a good fellow down to the ground. He would 
never do a mean or a dirty thing. He would 
always treat you like a gentleman, and you 
would be as safe with: him as-with.an arch- 
bishop.” 

“And safety is of course the only thing I 
want ?’’ her lip curiing scornfally. 

‘‘ It’s @ woman’s first necessity.” 

‘“‘T don’t agree with you. But, puttiagm 


should break his heart ?” 

‘« My dear child, hearts don’ 
days ; they leave that sert. 
the banks, joint-stockompanies, limi 
lities, &c, You arenos#he woman I took y 
for if you can't ymake him long for yon, 
as a hungry man does for his dinner, or an 
author for fame.” 

Lady Gerda did not answer; her thoughts 
were travelling to that other man— ond 
Lovell—who longed: for. her.,as’Jaeob.did for 
Rachel, as the weary for rest, as the dying in 
a desert for tha ope drop of water which 
would saye his dife. Ah! if she.could only 
give him ‘thousands whieh Sir Oriel 
Paget 1 'Then she.gould marry. him 
and raise him to. eeyenth hea 
and have.ne.doubst about 
for she loved him with all the of 
heart. To the rest of@he | she was 
as ice; to him, when the barriers of 
restraint were broken, she conld.be as 
as even a lover could degixe. aBhe rouse 
self yas - effort. 

“I shall be late,.and.amdther t 
gusted. Look here,*Fitamaar ! — 
eyes to her brother's fage, »*t Iywill Be 
few pounds, though ‘dé ias ages my 
consciencs, The money is not really mine, 
for it is promised to Victorine. Bat. you can 
have it.” She went to a richly inlaid cabinet, 
unlocked one of the drawers, took out some 
bank- notes, and handed them to him with a 
shake of her golden head. ‘You are really 
too bad. You preach to me, and then, instead 
of devoting yourseif to an heiress, you will 
flirt all the evening with Cora Paget.” 

A dark flash rose to his cheeks, a3 he stooped 
to kiss her. 

“You are one in a thousand, Gerda ! 
week I will repay you it doubled.” 

“Never mind that!” holding up her finger, 
with @ slight smile, as if she did not put im- 
plicit credence in his words; “but attend to 
whatI say. There is something in the girl I 
don't understand. I fancy things went wrong 
with her. I could fancy her doing something 
terrible, and repenting it in sask-cloth and 
ashes for the rest of her life.” 

*‘ Why don’t you say on the gallows whilst 
you are about it?” making his way to the 
door. 

“If is were the fashion to wear toy daggers, 
I could fancy her using one in earnest ! ” 

‘In fact, there is no limit. to your fancies ; 
but there is to time, and let me tell you that 
that is going fast. You will never be ready, 
and then there'll be the devil to pay !” 

“You never pay anyone else!’’ she called 
after him ; but he shut the door, and pretended 
not to hear. 

Time was going very fast, but Lady Gerda 


v- mi 
self aside, what of him? AmI pres | hom 
woman to suithim? Don’t you know +t i 1 

a 


Next 


1 heaven of delight | 1i 
supreme content, 


did. mot heed it. Her brother had called up 
various ghostsof the past, and they all seemed 
to gather round her as she sat dewn again.in 
the luxurious arm.chair, and atared at the fire 
with thoughtful eyes. 

Instead of the red coals a picture rose ont of 
the past, and she saw herself dashing down a 
sveep lane on the back of a thorongh-bred, 
with broken rein, and, half.dazed with fright. 
Certain death was before her, for the lane 
turned sharply ronnd a corner, and there was 
a steep declivity in front. 

She had given up ».and the thought 
flashed .across her -Bitgmaur’s despair 
when. they told him . as dead, and 
then some one dashed to 3 2 
was jast at 


‘= 


as he seemed 
ly needs and 
-ghe bad been! “Why:had she 

not kept within thedimits own fortune? 
Why had she s t lew and feverish 
craze which had seizéd@ upon that branch of 
society with whom che most often came in 
contact? Why had she ever left one bill un- 
p3id, or emptied her purse by baccarat? 

There was no one to reproach her with her 
reckless wish to do as others did—to dress as 
others dressed, or even ~ better—to play as 
others played, only with’ higher stakes. She 
bent her prond head in silent humiliation ; 
and then Merton, the smart young maid, 
knecked at the door, and begged to remind 
her ladyship that the company would soon-be 
arriving. 

“Quite right, Merton,” and Lady Gerda 
rose with a sigh. 

There was no use in thinking, she told her- 
self—perhaps things would right themeelves 
in the end. Thinking would not make Kay- 
mond Lovell rich, or she would have thought 
till her mind grew dizzy and ‘her maid ‘des- 
perate; but perhaps, if she did not ‘think at 
all—if, instead of reflecting first, she acted on 
the spur of the moment—then perhaps she 
might be happy, if only for one evening, and 
go to bed in the small hours without feeling 
asif she must cut her'throat rather than face 
another day. 

There were no questions to be asked about 
her toilette, for that had been -settled: three 





== 
The dregs was a marvel of beauty, confection 
aceordipg to themodern phrase, with EXQUitity 
tasteand-skill by Madame Victorine, of 54 
Regent-street. ' 
"|The creamy.satin was edged with sable, the 
dark fur setting off the fairness of the fault. 
less neck and gnow-white arms. This night 
thady Gerda chose to appear withont jen, 
or ornaments of any kind,_except a gj 

‘diamond in each ear. She knew that throy 

arm -were 80 ifal, that noth 

was needed to set them off, and what conlj 
be more charming than that crown of 

gold curls on the top of her small proud heag) 
Her mirror told her that she was dazzling. 


} ae this night, if she chose, she could gp 


of any man in the rooms below, anj 


wT oy e of conscious power she saijlej 


Vidownethe broad staircase, her skirts trailing 


softly yatds behind on the velvet carpet, 
he rooms were already full, but the My. 
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8 was.there in.all her splendour t 
ber guests, and so small a trifle as th: 
pg Jate was not sufficient to distur) 
‘aepmposure. Her eyes travelled 
the room over the sea of faces, ani 
whose beauty was as familiar to 

sa her.own, rested there one whole minute, 
‘then with one quick. were drawn 
‘outh and loye.and happiness were 


fe. 


~~ yet 
ae = Mee one, . 
n 3 in - another, 
amileghe turned to a good-looking 
man.on.her left. 


seeing you?” fer. 


ferentially over 
7 Lovell would 


Shall ge 
deaat. cl dniencs, 


though spoilt from earliest boy- 
, he conld think of everybody before him. 
f; aud his head, instead of being turned by 
¢ course of dissipation, like so many 
is friends’, had kept itself steady amongst 
the perils.and the pleasures of Oxford, and 
now was full of generous plans for the benctii 
of his tenants. He was old-fashioned enough 
to be more interested in them than in the 
scandal of rociety, and he loved the free, fresh 
life of the country better than the eternal 
racketing from house to house in London. 
There had been some childish talk about his 
Gousin Cora:one day becoming his “little 
wife ;?’ but, as he grew older, he dropped the 
subject, feeling that all-jokes on such a topic 
might cause unco ess at home. 
Cora was ‘a dear old girl,” bat marriage 
with her meantthe risk of a constantly-rectr- 
ring earthquake in the house, and he valued 
peace more than exeitement. ee 
He was slightly-built, with a bright intelli. 
gent face, well-shaped nose, small dat 
moustaches, and bazel eyes; not an Adonis, 
but pleasant to look at—the. sort of yang 
fellow whom ooo. thinks perfection 20 
women like at a glance. ‘ 
Cora ‘had been brought to Wray Hall by = 
former baronet, Sir John, 2s. little gitl, 
handed over-to his wife to be petted or 
care of because she-waa his brother W : 
_only child. ‘Walter had just been daid to res 
by his wife's side in the sharebyard do 
Devonshire, .and-nothing was thought ° - 
‘good for the orphan. *She-was-brought uf 
just as if she were the young heir's va oe 
she toddled ufter'Sir John. wherever he: nod 
till day after day sho-was caught by the nur 





weeks ago, and the maid had nothing todo but 
dress her mistress speedily and de x 


close at the heels of the most spirited horse” 
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stable, her tiny feet buried in the straw: 
jos aye fixed on her uncle's jovial face, 
3 he smoked his favourite pipe, and talked to 
ee head groom, perfectly oblivious of her 


Prete rrehn was kind-hearted landlord, an in- 
dnigent father and uncle, but an indifferent 
sort of husband. He was very fond of his wife, 
put she was strict and he was lax. She would 
have held the reins too tight if he had allowed 
her to have them, whilst he almost let them 
fall out of his hands. This led to frequent 
disagreements and scenes that were the re- 
verse of peaceful; but the storms soon passed 
over, and all his faults were forgotten, when 
one day death met him on ‘the further side of 
an awkward ditch, and left him with: his 
handsome face buried in black mud, his dying 
thoroughbred atop of him, his last word an 
oath, his last regret the loss of the best ran of 
the season ! 

He died, and straightway seemed an angel 
to his widow, as well as to his boy. And as 
soon #8 a cross was put up to his memory a 
fine crop of supposititious virtues blcomed like 
white roses round his grave. 

Cora made herself ill through excessive 
crying, and when she got up from her bed 
transferred all her passionate affection from 
the father to the son. Whenever the boy was 
at home she was his shadow. No walk was 
too far, no game too hard, if he proposed it. 
She took as keen an interest in his pets as he 
did, and watched over their welfare in’ his 
absence, giving her services ungrudgingly— 
only too proud to be allowed to help. And for 
all this devotion he gave in return something 
which seemed ‘like the husk compared to the 
golden grain—a careless, half-contemptuous 
affection, which only blossomed into some- 
thing warmer when anyone dared to say a 
word against his embryo sister. 

There were quarrels often, for Mrs. Paget's 
temper ran high, and Cora was like a little 
fury in her wrath as long as her passion 
lasted. She would speak tO no one, and 
walked about the house like a tragedy queen, 
while Oriel ran down the passages shouting 
at the top of his voice a refrain that annoyed 
her particularly : 


“ Miss Sulky is the girl for'me, 
Her temper is s0 fine ; 
She’ll scald you when you sit at tea; 
And stab you when you dine,” 


The old servants shook their heads, and 
said that evil would come of these quarrels ; 
and Mason, the grey-haired butler, was fond 
of prophesying a tragedy which would bring 
sorrow and desolation on the old Hall; but 
these fears were forgotten ag soon as peace 
wad sealed with the kies of forgiveness, and 
the rafters rang once more with the sound of 
joyous laughter. Yet the cause remained like 
a dagger hidden in a drawer, like the poison- 
bottle laid aside for the present in a cupboard, 
vues unheeded spark of fire in the hold of 

sel, 
; 8o long as passions are uncontrolled so 
ong is any disaster possible, and he who 
keeps no check on his wrath walks about 
With a loaded revolver in his pocket, 

Lady Paget, looking very handsome in black 
velvet and diamonds, with a head-dress of 
= white tulle in token of her widow- 
a, came to the Marchioness’s ball, with a 
pnsateble sensation of anticipation. She 
re that ‘her boy’ was, without donbt, 
0 nicest young fellow there, and that Lady 

erda was the loveliest girl, What could 
tw More appropriate than the nnion of these 
bd of perfection? And she looked 
= dove nan a calm — of nes. 

y & = they went round the 
large brillian lighted room to the soft 


oan of she last new waite. It was a sight 

*s heart wi , and the 

Marchioness looked as picoetd aa beat Paget's 
What of the girl who loved him? 


A martyr standing on red hot coals scarce! 
felt less comfortable than Cora Puget_onedh 





ing what she could not stop—looking on in { 
helpless anguish at the destruction of her | 
hopes. In spite of thenumbers of partners | 
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won't speak to mse. You won’t look at me, 


You treated me beiter last Christmas !”’ 
“At Christmas we do all sorts of foolish 


who naturally pressed round the daughter of ‘ things,” she answered, evasively. 


the house, Lady Gerda had given Sir Oriel ' 
three round dances; and this seemed £0 sure | 
a token of -her favour that the yonny Baronet 
was almost bewildered by his good fortune. 

She exerted all her powers of fascination to 
draw him on, moved perhaps by her brother's 
oom which seemed a challenge to the power 
of her charms, rather than by her own wish 
to subjagate him. 

His manner at first had a frank inde- 
pendence about it, as if he meant to show 
her that although ke admired her exceedinely | 
he iatended to go away as’ he came-—heart- 
whole. But as the evening went on a subtle 
change came over him. His flow of animal 
spirits did not desert him, but he grew less 
amusing, and far more earnest. He became 
so rapt, so utterly engrossed, that he passed 
Cora by as if he didn’t see her, though the 
girl gave him one flashing glance of reproach 
which ought to have stabbed him. 

He was carrying a jewelled fan belonging to 
Lady Gerda, and he looked as prord of bis | 
temporary possession as if it had been the | 
Order of the Garter just presented by his , 
sovereign. 

With a sudden movement, Cora, as if by ac- 
cident, dashed it ont of his hand. He gave 
an angry exclamation as he stooped to pick it 
up. It was hopeleesly shattered : tiny frag. | 
ments of mother. of- pearl were scattered over 
the white drugget. Even the ¢elicate lace 
had been torn by a passing foot. Cora looked 
down on it, angry, penitent, and ashamed, 
her bosom heaving witha conflict of feelings, 
the blood rusbing in a crimson flood over the 
whiteness of her cheeks, her long lashes 
drooping in a heavy fringe. 

‘* Forgive me, Oriel’; I didn’t mean it,” she 
said, hurriedly, in a low voice, a passionate 
entreaty in her tone. 

There was a look in his eyes that she never 
forgot, which haunted her long after like a 
ghostly nightmare, as he answered slowly,— 

“Don’t make -yourself unhappy. You've | 
done me a service. This-I can keep as a 
relic,’ with a downward glance at the broken 
fan. “And I shall have the pleasure of 
giving Lady Gerda another.” 

And then he walked away without another 
word, ‘in his wrath not altogether sorry for 
the storm he su that he hed raised. 
The girl forgot where she was, and everything 
and everybody as she looked after him, per: 
a seared at the sudden realization of ker 

ears. 

He was in love, and things had gone so far 
that he was not ashamed to own it. He 
would ig sag before the evening was over, 
he would’ be married before the season was 
past ; and then, what would her home or her 
life be worth? ‘Standing there in the heated 
room, her blood seemed to freeze in her 
veins. 

** You are not well? The heat is too much 
for you?” gaid a voice, which always stirred 
an antagonistic feeling in her mind. 

He had not been near her all the evening, 
perhaps daunted by the cold reception she 
vouchsafed him at the beginning ; but now be- 
wildered and scarcely conscious of what she 
did, she let Lord Fitzmaurdrew her unresist- 
ing fingers through his arm, and allowed him 
to lead her into the glass colonnade outside. 

He chose a crimson yelvet sofa at the 
farthest end, which was partly screened from 
observation by the feathery branches of a 

Im plant and a Turkish curtain drooping 
saree the arm of a lovely marble statue of 
Ariel, whose wings seemed really to support 
him as he stood poised on one foot, on the 
point of flying upwards. Cora sank on the 
sofa with an wo nm i 

“What have I done?” asked Lord Fitz- 
maur, in a low, eager voice, as he kept his 
eyes fixed on the girl’s white face, which 
looked as beantiful in the softened light as 








that of the statne above her head. ‘You 


“ Do we? I don't think so—all that is past. 
I used to kiss all the prettiest little girls 


‘under the mistletoe, but there are no little 


girls now. We are all-grown up before we 
are ten, and we never get the chance of 


' amusing ourselves as we used,” 


‘I don’t regret the mistletoe,” said Cora, 
disdeinfully, and yet her heart told her thas 
she did, for used not Oricl to take.it for 
grant d, when they were boy and girl together, 
that che must have the first kiss under the 
first branch that he could find? “ But there 
are other things, perhaps; a3 you say, we've 
grown tooold, or we are not as nice as we used 
tobe.” - 

* You can’t say that of me, for I don’t be- 
long to your past,” with a smile; ‘the past 


| you. seem to regret sco much. ‘ Don’t you 
| think the present can be aa nice, and the 


future infinitely nicer ?” 

“ No.” 

“I know it will be for me, for I didn’t 
know you last year.” 

“That was one blessing for you,” shortly, 
out of the extreme bitterness of her hears. 

‘*A blessing?’ with raised eyebrows, ‘I 
should have called it a carse.” 

‘* What is the Spanish for curse ?”’ 

“ Sosorry—I dou’t know Spanish,’’ wouder- 
ing what could be the reason of the sudden 
question. 

‘| Because, whatever it is, that ought to ba 
my name, [I feel it in me,” breathing quickly, 
“to bring sorrow and misfortune on ail [ 
love.” 

-* Bring either on me, then,” he said, sofily, 
bending over her tiil she felt his breath on her 
cheek. Inwardly, she shrank from him with 
the almost fierce Modesty that was part of her 
nature, but she showed no outward sign of 
aversion. She only looked up into his face, 
with her glorious eyes fall of an indefinite 
trouble and passion which had nothing to do 


with him, and yet thrilled him to the inner- 


most sanctuary of his heart. 

**You don’t know what you brave when 
you ask to he my friend.” 

“IT would brave anything,” breathlessly, 
‘‘Give me a flower—a bit of ribbon—some- 
thing as a sign that I'm not hateful to you!’’ 

Slowly she drew « flower from the roses on 
her breast and hesitated, Lady Paget wanted 
her ont of the way—that was the secret of 
her anxiety for Oriel to be married;. but if 
she engaged herself to someone else, wouldn't 
the eagerness vanish—wouldn’t there be some 
hope of a respi'e? Something later on might 
be found out to Lady Gerda’s disadvantage, 
or Oriel himeelf, might grow disenchanted. 
Delay was everything, and by this means 
alone she could help to secure it. And yet 
whilst her heart cried out so loud for another, 
the final plunze it was impossible to take. 

“ Giveit me!” 

But. she pat back the rose where she had 
taken it from und shook her head with a 
smile that took away the whole sting from 
the refus«). ‘* You must come and fetch it.” 

His face lighted up. 

‘* Any where—only tell me!” 

“To Wray Hall.” 

“When?” 

“In a month’s time.” 

His face fell. 

** Not before?” 

“No. I want to give you time to forget. 
Now take me back to the ball.room,” and she 
rose from the sofa, in spite of all his ex- 
postulations. 


CHAPTER III. 


Hap Lady Gerda gone so far as entirely to 
forget his existence? Raymond Lovell won- 
dered, as he leant againat the wall, his hexit 
full of bitterness like Cora Paget's, his hand- 
some face clouded. ~ 
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He looked about the noblest man there ; but 
there were few who had not begun higher up 
than the barrister in the race of life. The 
rooms were crowded with the owners of the 
best names in England; no parvenus born in 
the slough of vulgarity forced their way into 
Lady Belfield’s house, and no women who were 
known to be fast and flighty. 

The Marchioness, unlike most of the leaders 
of society in the present day, drew the line 
nard and fast, and, what is more, never put 
her aristocratic foot on the other side of it—at 
least, she thought not; but there were friends 
of Lady Gerda’s or Lord Fitzmaur's picked 
up psrhaps on the Continent, who were brought 
with one bound into undesirable intimacy, and 
who became abaolate thorns in her side. 

They could not be got rid of, and some of 
them had to be invited when the doors of Bel- 
ficld House were opened to their widest. 

Raymond Lovell was not one of these. He 
belonged to a noble family who had lost their 
lands and their peerage in the days of the 
Commonwealth, and failed to regain either 
when the Stuart’s returned to the throne. His 
father was rector of the parish where Lady 
Gerda was born, and the families were drawn 
together at that time by ties of closest friend- 
ship. 

“Where was the friendship now?” Ray- 
mond asked, bitterly, as, after that first glance, 
no further notice was taken of him. 

Sir Oriel Paget and he were boys together 
at Eton, and chums at Oxford; and now he, of 
all people in the world, was the one to step in 
and steal the heart which had once been given 
to his friend ! 

There was no blame to Paget; he did not 
know what he was doing—no blame really to 
anyone, for Lady Gerda knew that a union 
between herself and an unknown barrister was 
an utter impossibility, and even if it were not, 
he could not have been so unBenerous as to ask 
her to stoop. 

Still she need not have invited him there 
simply to show how she could flirt with an- 
other. She need not have treated him with 
such complete neglect. : 

His wrath was hot within him as he stood 
with folded arms, oblivious of everybody but 
the one who was at once the sunshine and the 
shadow of his life. 

Many of the most charming women there 
would have been willing to be kind to him, for 
his beauty was attractive to scores of bright 
eyes; but as he could not have the one he 
wanted he cared for no other girl on earth. 

‘‘ Raymond!” said a soft voice, and his 
oon gave a bound, the blood rushed into his 

ace. 

She was then close beside him, with a little 
smile curving her lovely lips, a half-depre- 
cating look in her usually haughty eyes. 

‘*Why are you looking so savage? Come 
into the conservatory ; I want to havea talk!” 

In another minute her hand was resting on 
his arm, and sending a thrill of rapture 
through his veins as they threaded their way 
to a quiet corner, now entirely deserted, be- 
caise some had gone—some were in the refresh- 
ment-room, and the rest were dancing, 

**Perhaps you are wondering why I have 
brought you here?” she asked, looking down 
at her bouquet, and pulling out a dead 
blossom. It fell on the floor; but Raymond’s 
eye followed it as if had been a valuable jewel, 
whose resting-place was to be noted. 

‘*No; the wonder was you did not give mea 
word before,”’ he said, boldly. 

‘*Not my fault; you don’t know how I’m 
placed,” her lashes still drooping on her 
cheeks. ‘“‘I am on the verge of all that's 
awful,” her breath coming fast, “and I felt 
that to-night I must make an effort to save 
myself. Do you understand now?” shaking 
slightly, whilst a tremble seemed to pass to 
the very hem of her skirt. 

** Yes, I understand,” slowly, whilst all the 
natural melody seemed to have gone ont of 
his voice. “You fancy yoarself d:o sning, 
and Oriel Paget is the rope you Lave chosen 
to save you! ” : 





‘‘ Heaven knows it is no fancy. Oh, Ray- 
mond, don’t look like that!" her eyes upraised 
to his for the first time. 

‘‘There was a look in his face such as a 
man might wear who had jast received his 
death blow. He literally could not speak. 
His brain swam, and he could only see her 
lovely face through a mist. It was a moment 
of intense agony, such as few men pass 
through twice in their lives. Every ramour 
that had reached his ears about Lady Gerda’s 
last victims had served to rob him of his 
—_ Bat still, so long as nothing was 
jemersog he a ss oo 

ope—deceiving with an impossi 
dream, as thousands of the best and bravest 
have done before him. 

That evening a sickening dread had come 
over him, and as dance succeeded dance and 
Oriel Paget was still by her side, and he left 
out in the cold, he feared that the end was 
near, and now his fears had turned into cer- 
tain knowledge, and the blow was crushing. 

i — ! you—you frighten me,’’ more 
alar by his silence than by a torrent of 


8. 
he sound of her voice roused him. 

‘“‘ Yeu think you are bound to do this?’’ he 
said, hoarsely. 

“IT know Iam!’ almost fretfally. ‘‘ There 
is no other way—money I must have!” 

** And you must sell yourself to get it?’ 
his face stern as death. 

“Yes, if you like to put it so. I suppose 
that is the plain English, though Oriel Paget, 
poor fellow, will think it something different."’ 

There was a miserable pause. They both 
were thinking of that day in the past when 
after being face to face with death, heart 
leapt to heart, without an attempt at conven- 
tional concealment. The oe parting was 
worse than Lady Gerda expected. She 
felt she could not bear it without some hel 
from him. And yet surely comfort an 
tenderness from the lover she meant to cast 
aside would only make it worse! The world 
— cold as ice; if it could only see her 
now 

Her hand crept into his. He clasped it 
closely; then slowly, as if against his will, 
turned his face towards hers. 

“ How have I known you?” he said, 
quietly. “ my 
remember or care for any time when you 
weren't there.” He saw the piece of sable that 
edged her bodice rise and fall, as if from an 
inward sob. ‘And all the while I’ve never 


done yous harm. I've tried to be your friend. 


Oh, Heaven! don’t cry! I want to help you 
now. Listen, dear!" and his faca grew grave 
with a steadfast resolution. ‘I won’t be a 
constant worry to you. I'll stand aside out of 
Paget's way. You shan't see me from year’s 
end to year's end. ButI shall be there, and 
if you want me I’ll come to you even from my 
death-bed. I’ll come—so help me heaven !” 

Her face was bent down so that he could not 
see it, but he heard the sound of a sob, and his 
under-lip shook. ‘ 

“Gerda!” and his strong voice grew un- 
steady. ‘ I want to look at you for the last time. 
Oh, this is hard—harder death !” 

He saw her trembling, as if she would soon 
slip down from the sofa on to the floor, and 
put his arm iy round her waist. Then 
she looked back at him, and her yellow hair 
touched his shoulder. 

Their eyes met, and seemed to draw the one 
to the other by a spell which neither had the 
strength to withstand. ' 

**Good-bye!”’ he said, in a whisper, as he 
held her for one long minute against his break- 
ing heart, and, stooping lower, — & pas- 
sionate kiss upon her quivering lips. 

It was a sorrowfal kiss of renunciation, and 
with it he felt ha said good-bye to all the 
sunshine of his life. Then he threw back his 
head ashamed of his weakness, and she drew 
herself away from him, shivering with the 
knowledge that all was over now. The worst 
was over. She told herself that she was afraid 
of nothing now. 


lite, isn’t it? I can't 
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The dance in the distance had ended, aniy 
the last note of the waltz they got Up from the 
seat. Lovell picked up the flower she haj 
cast away, put it in his waistcoat, then of 
her his arm, and led her away as a stream at 
people came in, in search of rest and coo 

Sir Oriel met them on the threshold of tj, 
ball-room, his face lighting up as he caught 
sight of Lady Gerda. 

“ T have been looking for you everywherg|" 
he eaid reproachfally. ‘Had you forgotten 
that the last dance ought to have been ming?" 

“ The next will be my last!” and her yoin 
was very weary. ‘‘Some people think ther 
is a special charm in it!”’ 

‘I shall if you give it me. I should like t 
be the last you will dance with—the last } 
touch your hand !” lowering his voice, though 
Raymond Lovell had slipped away, “Th, 
last you will think of !"’ 

‘© Who can govern their thoughts?” 

‘Give them up entirely to one person, ani 
let me be the one, Lady Gerda !"’ 

He looked down pleadingly into her pak 
face, trying to catch her eye, but her eyes wer 
irresponsive so long as Lovell’s voice was still 
ringing in her fears. Would she hear it for 
ever like the sound of a faneral-bell tolling for 
the joy that was gone and past out of reach? 

“ Not yet. Sir Oriel! ’’ gravely. 

His face flashed. 

* Bat I may ae —" 

He stopped, afraid of saying too muh, 
Somehow he seemed to have been carried on 
by a rush of feeling such as he had never 
known before; and he felt almost dizzy, likes 
man who, having climbed a steep ascent, finds 
himself suddenly on a narrow at the top, 
with a precipice at his feet. What if to. 
morrow in the daylight he repented and wishe 
himself safe at the bottom? The intrusive 
thought forced itself into his mind, although 
he was shocked at it. 

‘‘ There is no law against hope. It does not 
pledge you or anyone else to anything, but it 

ies in your hand sparkling like one of the 
Crown diamonds, and when you've lost it, it’s 
no use advertising or applying to the police, 
for you will never find it!” she said, more to 
herself than to him. : 

Sir Oriel opened his eyes, and thought it 
rather tall talk for a ball-room. Was he 
expected to go on in the same line? 

“You will never lose it yourself, Lady 
Gerda—that's one comfort,’’ he said, withs 
cheerfal laugh. 

“No. You can't lose a nies twice ; but we 
are here to dance, not to talk!” interrupting 
herself, impatiently. *. 

When the dance was over she gave him § 
rose from her bouquet, and a promise that a8 
soon as she could get away from her numerous 
engagements she would come down to Wray 
Hall. Avi oo. as the guests 4 hed 
parted, she ali away before her bri 
could catch iter her, and went wearily to 
bed—lying awake when she got there till all 
in the house were stirring except herself. 
Had she done well? Had she thrown away 
the lump of ore, and kept the gravel and the 
sand instead? Who could till life was 
over? and then, when the end came, would it 
matter much if she had gone to her grave 
Lady Gerda Lovell or Lady Gerda Paget? 10 
Heaven there was no marrying or giving 2 
marriage, but Heaven was far and earth 80 
near; and the sorrow of the present was more 
definite in her then state of mind than the 
vague hope in the future. 


* ” * * * 


Raymond Lovell caught up his hat and his 
Pig tory and, scarcely consious of where he 
went, passed along the string of carriages 
waiting outside Belfield House, and traveraité 
one street after another came toa standstl 
at last on Westminster Bridge. His + 
rested dally on the river flowing towards t | 
sea, with its unknown burden of sin - 
sorrow. So many had found a horrid rest : 
the slimy bottom beneath the silvered wave, 
flying in hot haste from the vengeance 
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oo 
man—which they might perchance have 
paffled—and braving the vengeance of an of- 
fended Heaven, whose eye could follow them 
through the muddy waters to the last refuge 
ilt. 
of erinking of thoze poor deluded wretches, 
Lovell turned his eyes from the dark river 
with a shudder, and looked up at the broad 
canopy of Heaven, where the dawn was break. 
crimson glory. ‘That light which 


ing in | ag a Np 
pathed the sleeping city in beauty seemed 
to speak to him of hope, and infuse a new 


e into his sinking heart. 
a 5g shadows of enight fled before the 
roseate footsteps of day so the clouds of 
despair rolled away from his soul. Thank 
Heaven! he could work—and work he would 
—harder than any man had worked before. 
The path of success lay open before him, and 
no one knew to what heights he might rise if 
he exerted all the powers of his brain and 
will. And then, when he had risen to the 
highest honour that his profession could offer, 
who knew but what something might have 
happened to stop & marriage which ought 
never to have been thought of? Who knew 
but that in the after time there might come 
to his life such a blessing and such a glory as 
would make his prosaic existence seem like a 
reflex of Heaven? And if these were dreams— 
idle dreams—still the higher he rose the 
more useful he would be to her, and‘in serving 
her, however humbly, he might find a reward 
worth having. Therefore, Excelsior should 
still be his motto, and despair might go and 
be hanged ! 
(To be continued.) 








DRIVEN TO WRONG. 


—_—0— 
CHAPTER XLII. 


ROSE’S MISSION OF MERCY. 


Captain and Mrs. Hilhouse started off for 
goeir honeymoon in the very best of spirits, 
and in due course of time the former rejoined 
his regiment, where his wife proved a thorough 
favourite with his brother officers, and he had 
too much sense to be jealous of all the adula- 
tion shown her, but rather took it as a compli- 
ment to himself that the woman he had chosen 
should be so much esteemed and admired. 

As to Rose D’Arcy she never saw her way 
to disappoint her guardian. They got on very 
well together in a humdrum sort of manner, 
and he was very proud of his conquest of so 
young and lovely a bride. 

At the end of six months he became too im- 
oops to keep his secret yon, bose <3 He had 
been s0 much accustomed to have his own way 
in everything that he could not brook even 
delay with patience. 

When the people of Market Glenton heard 

his incongruous engagement they were not 
only surprised, but absolutely disgusted. Some 
blamed poor young Rose—some blamed the 
Rector. All regretted they had wasted so 
much compassion and sympathy on the man 
they supposed to be a disconsolate widower, and 
cried shame on him for so soon filling his dead 


wife's place ; more oun’ when she had 
been such a good and ithfal partner to him. 
_ In fact, the tide of indignation ran very high 
in the old town, and most hard things were 
both thought and saidof Mr. Hilhouse. Many 
people called on Rose and scolded her, and the 
poor girl did not have a very lively time of it. 
They even ventured to broach the subject 
to the Rector himself, but he soon shut 
up the pages of their advice, and them 


out of his doors far more quivkly than they 
had entered; for the Rector of Market Glen- 
ton was not a man to be interfered with, and 
he thought it was quite as well to let his 
Parishioners know it at once. Miss Hilhouse 
met him with her severest aspect. 

‘ James,” she said, with ay EY froze 





him, ‘what terribly absurd tales the people 
of this place get up!” 

And he saw that she carried her book in 
one hand, and her knitting in the other; and, 
moreover, that it was her intention to settle 
on him for s long talk, like a big, buzzing, 
haman blue-bottle. He looked at his watch, 

‘*Mary Ann, my dear, I have an appoint- 
ment!” he said, hurriedly. 

“Very well,” she replied, in her slow, mono- 
tonous way. ‘I will waié till you retarn. I 
shall not be idle.’’ 

And she opened her book at the usual place, 
and fixing her cold eyes upon it she com- 
menced to knit in her methodical fashion 
with the sharp click, click of her needles. 

And Mr. Hilhouse bolted, although it must 
be confessed that he had no appointment 
whatever, and really did not know what to do 
with himself when he got out of the house’ 

There was not one family now in the parish 
to which he could turn, and feel sure of a 
pleasant reception from them, although a 
warm one he might undoubtedly get. 

When Mr. Hilhouse did return—and he re- 
mained away as long as possible—he peeped 
in cautiously at his study door, and seeing 
his sister still there would have escaped again, 
but that her deep voice stayed him. - 

‘:I am here, James !j’ she said, relentlessly. 

“What! still? * hesnawered in dismay. 

“TI told you I should stay till you came 
back,” she replied, ‘‘and I always say what I 
mean, and mean what I say.” 

Then he ceased resisting her, and gave him- 
self up to his fate; and entering the room, 
seated himeelf at the opposite side of the table 
and looked at her. 

‘** James,” she asked, coldly, ‘do you know 
what people are saying about you?” 

He tried to carry it off with a high hand. 

‘* Yes ; they say I am going to marry Rose 
D'Arcy,” he said, witha forced smile. ° 

“Then you know it, and keep the girl 
here without a chaperone? James, it is sel- 
dom I venture to censure the head of my 
family, but I have ne option now. Right is 
right, and wrong is wrong! You must send 
Miss D'Arcy away, or her character and your 
own will be lost!” 

**Gracious, Mary Ann!’ cried the Rector. 
“ How dare you thus address me? / send 
Why, I have asked her to be my 


Miss Hilhouse dropped her knitting, and 
took no heed of the running stitches, and 
stared at him in blank amazement, 

** You have asked her to be your wife!" she 
echoed. ‘ You would marry again? You, my 
brother, and at your age!” 

“ Really, Mary Ann, I think you need throw 
no stones at me. You have hardly had time 
to forgot your own infatuation for that un- 
worthy man Mr. Gresham!” he retorted, 


tartly. 

The shot told. The dusky red ran over her 
face from brow to neck, which was such a tell- 
tale of Miss Hilhouse’s feelings. 

“That is scarcely generous, James,’’ she 
answered stiffly. ‘‘I am sorry you should 
lower yourself by foolish conduct, for you 
stand on a hill! JZ am not the Rector of 
Market Glenton, but you are, and you should 
remember the fact, you should, indeed! That 
you intend to marry a child like Miss D'Arcy 
makes the matter worse; and Emma, poor 
Emma, is scarcely cold. I mean it, James— 
scarcely cold!” 

He shrank a little at her words. 

“My poor Emma would have wished it,’’ he 
asserted, with a touch of uneasiness in his 
voice. ‘She loved Rose, and she would wish 
both her and me to be happy.” 

*Pshaw! Do youthink you could satisfy 
that girl?” he said, disdainfully. ‘I tell you 
no. She may marry you for the sake of the 
position it will give her, bat love——”’ 

‘* Really, Ann, you can scarcely be 
a judge upon that subject,” he said, sarcasti- 


pee her face became suffased with red; 
but she took no notice of his words, 





“The people of Market Glenton will not 
receive your wife, James, unless youact more 
prudently,” she said, coolly. ‘'Do not let her 
be talked about any more. I will stand by 
you, for the sake of our family name and re- 
spectability, regardless of my own opinion. 
You cannot think I shall like to leave my own 
home to dance attendance upon Miss D'Arcy; 
but for your sake and our good name I will do 
it. Hither send Rose away, or let me come 
here, and by my presence put an end to the 
scandal now seething in the place.” 

Mr. Hilhouse dida’t like the arrangemen’ 
atal!, but he saw that it was his only chance 
of peace; so Miss Hilhouse was once more 
domiciled at the Rectory, and happiness was 
over for Rose ! 

It may be imagined what a life she lived 
with Aunt Mary Aun as her dragon; but Mr. 
Hilhonse whispered that it would ba only for 
a short time, and Rose began absolutely to 
look forward to her marriage to release her 
from her gaoler. 

And Mr. Hilhouse, now denied the society 
of Rose, except with the obligato accompani- 
ment of his sister’s knitting needles, hurried 
on his marriage somewhat indecently ; and in 
the June sunshine he led pretty Rose D'Arcy 
to the altar, and the bells rang out as merrily 
as though her mate were a suitable one, be- 
cause the Rector ordered the ringers to make 
them do so; but not an arch spanned the streets 
of Market Glenton, for Mr. Hilhouse could not 
order the approval of his parishioners. The 
— however, was densely crowded, and the 
remarks of the spectators were more personal 
than complimentary. 

“Tt’sa shame,” cried one, “It’s acase of 
summer and winter. ‘Poor young thing!” 

‘‘No, winter is often as beautiful as summer 
in its own way,” said another; ‘‘ bat there’s 
no beauty in old Hilhouse; it’s beauty and the 
beast, and that’s what it is.” 

There seemed a great deal of trath in the 
assertion, and so thought one who heard it. 
A young man, a stranger in Market Glenton, 
who had come down to see the ‘‘ Nest,” which 
had been advertised to let for the following 
hunting season. 

Sir Roland Frerehad seen theadvertisement, 
and had corae down himself to inspect the 
premises, and had been delighted with Captain 
and Mrs. Hilhouse’s pretty home, which he 
considered perfect for its sizs. And he 
determined to secure it at once. As he was 
strolling back to the station he noticed 
the crowds in the churchyard, and inquired 
of the bystanders what was goingon. Andhe 
became so interested in the little bits of gossip 
he gathered concerning the wedding, that he 
entered the church, and took up his position 
where he would be able to command a good 
view of the ceremony, determined to see for 
himself what the bride was like. 

Rose, clad in a costume of rich brocaded 
satin, looked her very best. Her blne eyes 
were bright, her cheeks were rosy red, and 
when she turned round to leave the altar—the 
wife of the Rector of Market Glenton—Sir 
Roland started, for he remembered ,Rose per- 
fectly, and had never really forgotten her since 
he had met her two years before, when a young 
girl of fifteen or sixteen, at some small party 
in India, when he was travelling there. 

A year later, baing his own master, he had 
sought her again, and finding that the blue 
eyes were his constant companions in fancy, 
he had determined to strive to make them s0 
in reality, but was terribly disappointed to 
learn that Mrs. D’Arcy was dead, and her 
daughter had gone to England to some guar- 
dian, whose name and ad: was not known 
sufficiently to be remembered. 

- He had fretted against his fate for a time, 
but, finding it impossible to trace Rose, he 
continued his travels from one place of interest 
to another, and had but now returned to Eng- 
land, mea to winter there for a season's 
hunting, of which sport he was very fond. — 

And thus Elsie’s house having brought him 
to Market Glenton, he met the girl to whom 
he had taken such a strong fincy, again, but 
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too late—for she had just made her vows to 
be faithfal to another. 

Asshe was leaving the chancel, something— 
animal magnetism perhaps—impelled her to 
raise her eyes, and she met those of Sir 
Roland Frere fixed upon her with such a 
strange, yearning expression in them, that she 
absolutely started. 

She remembered him at once—remembered 
how kind he had been to her, and how much 
she and her mother had liked him; but she 
had no knowledge that she had ever been to 
him more than any other woman, even in 
fancy. 

She was too much afraid of Mr. Hilhouse 
to bow to this stranger, whoee eyes she knew 
followed her till she was lost to his vision ; 
but she could not forget their earnest, soft 
gaze, and they raised a tumult in her young 
breast such as she had never before felt there. 

And Rose and Mr. Hilhouse went away, to 
begin their married life together. 

7 * * & 

It was August when they came back to the 
Rectory, and although cub-hunting even had 
not begun, Sir Roland Frere was settled down 
at the ‘ Nest.” 

He called at the Rectory as soon as Mr. 
Hilhouse and his wife returned, and claimed 
Rose as an old acquaintance, reminding her 
that.he was a friend of her mother’s. 

_ The girl had never quite shaken eff the 
strange quiver of pleasure which had. run 
through her being as her eyes encountered 
those of Sir Roland upon her wedding-day, 
and she met him with such shy pleasure as to 
raise his interest in her doubly. 

As to Rose, she experienced the same thrill 
again, .as. they stood hand-in-hand in the 
Rectory drawing-room alone, for Mr. Hil- 
house was not at-home, and the services of 
Aunt Mary Ann were no longer required ! 

He. uttered mo word of reproach to her. 
How could he? Rose D’Arcy had been nothing 
to him—no word of love had ever passed his lips 
to her. And yet he loved her ; and the subtle 
influence of that fact threw something into his , 
manner which drew Rose nearer and nearer 
to him every time they met, and msde them 
dearer and dearer to one another. 

Neither acknowledged it even to themselves. 
Both were afraid to look into their own 
hearts; both felt the impossibility of era- 
dicating the image .enshrined there; both 
were too perfectly happy in their constant 


* 


in a basket; and, ee she dressed 
with speed and started off, caw of the 
sullen sob of the wind, the muddy state of the 
roads, or the damp thick air which would 
have affected less young and vigorous lungs; 
but Rose sped along on her errand of mercy, 
unmindfal of all unpleasantness. Everywhere 
as she passed along the streets she heard 
sad tales of the havoc made by the floods 
which were out. How the streams of water 
had carried sheep from field to field, and 
cottages had been inundated; but she passed 
fearlesely on. 

At the ford she paused, awestruck, the 
— pre tre below, as remem 
the sick child, and stepping bravely upon the 
frail plank bridge, she crossed it in safety, even 
though her heart beat fast at the hurly-burly 
of the troubled waters below. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE BRIDGE FELL WITH A LOUD CRASH . INTO 
THE WATER, AND ROSE WAS NOWHERE TO BE 
SBEN ! 


Rose reached Widow Giles’s cottage, and 
found the sick boy fretful andailing. He had 


taken a fancy for the ete young wife, and 
cried to go to her; and Rose, in her kindness, 
took the child in her arms, and soothed and 
comforted him, and told him tales of bright 
things, of which he had never known, and 
was never likely to know in his life of poverty 
and coming toil. And she forgot her promise 
to the Rector, and stayed far later than she 
was wise to do, considering the time ef: year 
and the state of the weather. But at last she 
awoke to the ity of leaving sick 
child, however unwilli ight be. to 

with her; and with the boy’s loving 
words, and the mother’s gratitude warming 
her heart, she started for her return journey 
through the growing darkness. 

‘** You'll please to mind how you cross the 
bridge,” called the woman after her; “it’s 
very frail: they ought to make us a stronger 
one. ” 


But Mrs. Hilhouse took little heed of -her 
words, for had ehe not crossed it once in safety 
not long since? So, with the empty basket 
on her arm, she turned homewards at a swift 


nag * * * * 








meetings. No matter where the Rector's wife 
went, she was sure to find Sir Roland in her 
path, and his presence gave her too much 
pleasure for her to turn aside. 


* 


* H 


It was a foggy November day—cold, raw, 
and desolate—when Jane entered the drawing- 
room, 

“If you please, sir, Widow Giles has sent 
to say that her little boy is very ill, and she 
hopes you will come to see him to-day, and 
she has-no comforts to give him.” 

“Dear me!” replied the Rector. “It is 
very unfortunate ; my cold is far too bad’ for 
me to go out to-day—it is a three-mile walk. 
Say I will call the first time I can, Jane.” 

Rose raised her bright eyes fall of sympathy. 

‘Shall we not end something for the 
child?” she inquired, eagerly. 

“No, I think not, my dear! We do: not 
know what he really requires,” said: the | 

r. 

Rose jumped up. 

“I think, James, I will-go and: see them. 
I should never forgive myself if the little 
fellow died. He isa ‘dear child! ‘I-went to 
visit him last week. I don't mind the walk 
at all!” 

‘Bat; my‘dear, it is three o'clock now ; you 
will hardly-get back before dark,’ he objected, 
Loe Rose was already half way towards the 

oor. 

“Tl go as quickly as?I ean, James,” she 
said, brightly, “and I'll: take a few little 


* * * 





An hour after she had left the rectory, Sir 
Sir Rowland called there, and learnt from i 


| Mr. Hilhouse where his wife had gone. 


He did not remain long after he had re- 
ceived that information, for although he said 
not a word, his heart was filled with a 
vague fear. . 
cross the ford, 
harmless stream, was - rushing river, 
and he had heard how likely it was that the 
frail bridge across it would be washed away, | 
in which ease how would Mrs. Hilhouse 
be able to return ? 

‘Then his thoughts ran farther in~painfal 
imagination. “Mightnot she hergelf be actu- 
ally swept away with the bridge? «At any 
rate, he mined to go and: see for himself 
as to its condition, and, if he found ‘it ‘was 
not safe, to drive like the wind: round by the 
road, a détour of some miles,-and do his best 
to stop her, unless he could force his horse 
through the ford, which he feared was-too | 


| swollen to admit of such a risk. 


So he went swiftly to the “Nest,” and 
having ordered one of bis fleetest horses to be 
harnessed in his dog-cart, he set off ata brisk | 
pace, taking a groom with him, to station at | 
the bridge in case of his having himself to 
drive round, to warn'’Mrs. Hilhouse of her 


danger. 

But, quick as Sir Rowland -was,’ Rose 
bad been gone a clear hour-and a-half-be- 
fore he drove out of the gate of his own 
home. A quarter more “was bh for-his 
splendid horse to do the three miles, evan’ ih 





things with me ;" and not waiting for further 
objections, she directed Jane what to pack up 


the heavy state of the roads, and throwing 
the reins to the man at some distance frem 





the song 
> for him, and he 


the bridge, he jumped lightly down, and 

on alone, to explore, when his heart dune 
great bound, for a sweet young voice came to 
him through the murky air, singing the ola 
Scotch ballad of ‘‘ The Chieftain ” :— 


** A chieftain to the Highlands bound 
Cried, ‘ boatman do not tarry 
And I'll give ye a silver pound, 
To row me o’er the ferry. 
To row me o’er the ferry.’” 


And he paused to listen to her song, which 
seemed to cleave the air like a clean Damascus 
blade, and come to him with every word and 
cadence true, 

Sir Roland was very fond of music, and 
more epraeey of that class of old songs, of 
which “ The Chieftain” is a Specimen; 
and he heard it to the end, when the proud, 
old chieftain saw— 


** The waters wild go o’er his child 
. g ! ” 


And he was left lamentin 
while she sank in ‘the arms of her lover in the 
weird lake . 


and angry . 
With the.roar of the raging river at hand, 


to hold a special meani 
did not. move until it cuaantt 
and he saw Rose's figure dimly through the 
dusky night, upon the plank, which alone 
divided her from des m, seemingly walk- 
ing seroma air, for the fragile erection was 
+ le. 


barely. visi 

Then he darted forward to meet her, when 
she should reach the side upon which he 
stood, his mind fall of gladness at her safety; 
when the figure siddenly vanished from the 
—_ upon poeta eyes —— fixed, and a 
wil rang the e g air. 

The bridge fell with a loud crash into the 
water, and Rose was nowhere to be seen ! 


* * * * 


For one moment; the Baronet stood as 
though rooted to the spot. _His blood curdled 
with horror, and appeared to run cold in his 
veins. The pext,. he, realised.the fact that 
Rose, the woman he loved out of all the world, 
was in imminent danger, and that he only 


* 


| could: save “her, if it were possible that. she 


should be saved -at all—if not, he determined 
to with her. 

‘He rushed wildly to the water's edge, and 
called upon her’ name, :to try and ascertain 
where she was in that boiling stream; that he 
might know where to try and swim to her, and 
a faint cry answered him. 

It was enough for Sir Roland. 

Flinging awsy his overcoat, and the one under 
it, he tore off his Oxford shoes, and in another 
moment he had’ sprang’ inta the rushing tor- 
rent, and was battling for life in that turmoil 
of waters, which seemed as though they must 


‘ swallow him-up,-so small a thing was the 


human strength of any man when compared 
+0 their power. 
But it seemed as though Sir Roland were 


' endued with superhoman strength, and evenaé 
the 


he was buffeted 


w i.guin eotageiarthe called hie } e, but 
: N + y nam ~~ 
him al ie will; wioting and tose 
ast ; ig aud om 
ing ses Soteonyh he were-in an actual whir!- 


Fortunately, Sir Roland: was a first-rate 
swimmer; and sprreyne cereck him to let 
Sei tn tre jtieny would 
darling’ theancne® feoneiod: » before him ; 
and he remembered that were stumps 
river’ further down. 


helonged for light to see what had be- 
ome of his ‘dear girl, forthe heavy, 
sky seemed tike’a funeral pall overhe an 
dark and blaek‘and. impenetrable did it look, 
not giving out the faintest gleam of light. 
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From time to time he called to her,— 

« Rose! Rose!” but no Rose answered. 
Then once again he heard.» sound. It came 
clear to him, a8 though made by one supreme 


e 


effort. 

« Roland !” 

oe instant the young man’s steal wartarms 
strack outin the direction of that faint ory, and 
he swam with thestream towards the wooden 
stumpsin the river. Yes; there was Rose, there 
wasthe woman he loved, clinging with fest -fail- 
ing strength to one of the black tarred posts, 
ground which the boiling water rushed ;, and 
in another moment she had something besides 
the post to cling to. 

«Oh! Roland, Roland! Thank Heaven!” 
she murmured, a8 her hands clagped him 
tenaciously. 

Trost to me, my love 1” he answered. 
“Do not hold me like that. Give yourself up 
tome entirely, and haye no fear!” and she 
obeyed him without a word. 

Rose never could have reached the shore 
alone, but he took.her safely, with consam- 
mate skill and wonderfal endurance and 
strength. It was mo easy matter to ee 
the bank. It would not have been so to him 
alone, but with the precious burthen which be 
was supporting it was more difficult still ; but, 
at the same time, that very burthen raised his 
courage and energy. 

Allthe manhood,all the endurance in, his 
nature was stirred for Rose's sake. He would 
save.her or himself perish; and after . the 
stroggle was over, he rested.in the darkness 
apon the hank fairly exhausted, with Rose 
clasped in his. arms. 

Most girls would have fainted in.snch a ter- 
rible position, but the danger had a different 
effect upon ‘the Reotor’s wife. It. seemed to 
strengthen her and give her mental om 

In the wild struggle. for life she gone 
throngh, all the. childhood, all the neryous 
timidity, died out of her wature ; she could 


xe all things plainly. She fally understood . 


that death wae near to her, and she knew that 
in thought she had not been true to: the man 
who had a right to call her wife, and that her 
heart was wholly given to another; and the 
thought of that other's love filled her being 
with ecstasy, even amid the waters which 
were ready to devour her. 

And when she knew that he was risking his 
life for her, she could have died happy, bat 
used all her powers to live for his sake, to re- 
ward him for his devotion. No thought of 
the Rector of Market Glenton could at) that 
reg moment come between Rose and her 
over. 

She looked. at him with tenderest love, as 
he clasped her to him when they were in 
safety; and their faces were so near that even 
the darkness could mot hide the radiance of 
hers from him, 


_ “Rose,” he d,”: Iwould not have 
lived had you' died {”’ i 
_ Her arms crept about bis neck, but no words 
issued from her lips. 


“My own!” he continued in the same low 
voice, “I have loved you. ever'since I met you 
when almost a child in India, and when I re- 
ate ask you to be my. wife you were 

“Oh! if: had! known, if I: had known!” 
she moaned, 

“T loved you through two years of absence, 
dear, then Inck.threw me in your path again. 
You remember ‘when-it was?" 

And the shiver which followed his words 
told him that, she:did remember. 

‘ “Iwill not: harrow you. with what Isnf- 
‘ered, love ; and whem you returned, the happi- 
ress of being with .you seemed enough for 
& time; but, Rose, now I know it is not 
enough. My: heart claims you, my love ; 1 
can be silent no longer. Rose, I love you, love. 
you with all my cheart, and soul, and 
strength {” : 
And he drew her close to his breast; end 


she felt his pulses. beat for her ; and her: own - 


responded to them. . And as hedrew her 


she bent to his will like a sapling -willew, and 


her lips and his met, as thouzh parting for 
those two could never come aguin. 

Bui there, in that dark November night, with 
the murky air and the fog all about them, and 
the rush of the waters so near—the waters from 
which he had saved her, and the wind sobbing 
wildly all around—those, two had found their 
paradise, 


oe 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
“ONLY HELP ME, DO—DO HELP ME {™ 


‘Bur even into Paradise the serpent entered, 
and the memory of Mr. Hilhouce was, to these 
two, this serpent. 

Trembling at length, Rose remembered 
him, remembered her, promise to return as 
quickly as..she could, and, shivered. 

“ You .are.cold, loye!” Sir Roland cried, 
anxiously. ‘Heaven grant you may not 
have takena chill. You must get home and 
take off your wet clothes.” 

“ Yes! I must get home,” she murmured, 
but atill she clang to him. 

“JT have my dog-cart here, little love!” he 
continued; ‘tbut Rose, I think it will be 
better for you to walk. I will run and tell 
my man to drive back. Exercise will be best 
for you, I'm sure.” 

“Yes! I would rather walk,” she answered ; 
“bat I.am all right ;.do not fear. I do not 
easily. take cold.” 

“Tt. bas. been, very selfish of me to.detain 
you, love! I blame woyself for it.” . 

“Do not, Roland,” she said, with ineffable 
tenderness. ‘' L.wonld not been without you 
to-day for anything.” 

“ Darling! how happy you. make me, and 
ed how miserable,” answered, passion- 
ately. 

No, not. mieerable, for I love you with all 
my. atrength, Roland. .My life is now yours, 
love!’’ 

His strong.arm was about her lithe waist ; 
bis soul was speaking to hers. He was her 
Adam, she: his ve, and for those two the 
world contained no others; yet the shadow of 


the serpent was almost across their path. 

+ Rose—Rose, you will be wy wife?’’ he 
murmured,.and the shade had enveloped all 
her brightness. 


“ Your wife!” she echoed, wildly. “ Oh, 
how can I, Roland—bow ean | Ay 

‘Darling, my own love! must we part 2 
his arms about her like clinging ivy tendrils. 
“Oh! Rose, how ean I give you back to him ? 
You are mize new.” 

Overhead. the heavy clouds broke asunder, 
and the white moon looked shrough the chink, 
and its rays fell upon Rose's pale face. 

‘Roland, Lam yours,whoilly in heart,” she 
said, y; ‘! but, my love, let me go homo 
to-night?” 

Then he stooped and kissed her. 

‘“«T will. wait, sweet Rose!" he answered, 
softly, and with her.arm in his, led her back 
to the Rectory. ‘4 Ss 


It. was Christmas eve once more ! 

Rose had never. seen Sir Roland Frere since 
that night when they-had so freely confe 
their love for each other, for che had been too 
ill to venture out of the house, having hada 
sharp attack of congestion of the lungs, from 
her ex to the cold and wet. : 

Dr. King would not..hear of her going out ; 
and. so careful was Mr. Hilhouse of his 


receive any Visitors, lest talking should make 
her cough. 

Daily, Sir Roland came to the door. to..in- 
quire: for ber, but: he was never admitted, by 
the Rector’s orders. 

Mr. Hilhouse had written his thanks to the 
Baronet, and there he considered the matter 
ought: 40 end, and be. did not «pprove of Sir 

"s anxiety on his wife's behalf, nor of 
his: inquiries for. ber. ; 
Rose, she lived on the kindly. mes- 


treasure, that he would not allow her to, 


————— 





way porter, pitied her young mistress in her 
ill asserted union, and thought the handseme 
and attentive Baronet would have been a far 
more suitable mate for her. 

Yes! Rose lived upon her lover’s words, 
yet her husband had been 80 kind to her 
during her illness, that she regarded him with 
penitent, pathetic patience, as an erring child 
might do a father, whore indulgence she knew 
she did not deserve. And on Christmas-eve, 
as she sat alone in her own room by the fire, 
wrapped in a dressing-gown of light blue 
cashmere and snowy swansdown, looking pale 
and fragile, but none the less pretty, she feil 
to thir king of the Christmas-eve before, while 
at the game time, at Gibraltar, Elsie was 
sitting by Cecil’s side, with her hand firmly 
locked in his, remembering it too. 

“Twelve months ago to-night I had my 
last offer, dear,” she said, wickedly. 

“The deuce you did, little woman. Why, 
you were engaged to me at that time 1!” he 
answered, then he joined in her laughter. 
“T know!” he added, “ you mean my old 
pater, Eleie, darling—he does not count;’’ and 
he drew her affectionately towards him. 
‘*No, not with me, but unfortunately he 
does with poor little Rose. I am sorry for 
that child!” 

“SoamI. I can’t think why she accepted 
him. I wonder what the attraction was! 
never looked upon my father as an Adonis, 
I mast confess.” 

“ Well, I hope it may end happily, Cecil, 
but I feel anxious about the poor girl’s future. 
If ever she loves another ——” and she broke 
off abruptly. : 

“We won’t anticipate any such catastrophe 
as that,” he said; hurriedly ; ‘but what were 
you going to say, little woman a 

“No, we won't; but I was going to say in 
such a case it would go hard with her. She 
has a loving heart, but very little power of 
will.” 

* * * * 

Rose, aa before stated, sat thinking by the 
fireside on that Christmas eve, remembering 
the one which had gone before, and all which 
had taken place upon it. She went over 
again her desire to please her guardian, her 
voyage of discovery into the town, andvher 
purchase of the fairy lamps, her pleasure in 
arranging them, and his return while she was 
decking his room with y: 

No one had done it this year, she felt sure, 
and a pang of regret shot through her that 
she-had not given orders for it to be attended 
to. Surely her husband onght not to be less 
dear. to her than her guardian had been ; and 
with shame she acknowledged that he was. 
And yet in his way, he had been good to her. 
He was undoubtedly proud of her as @ pos- 
session, and, during her illness, he had been 
kind ané attentive. 

Then her mind went back to the day she 
had given up his will to hers about Cecil and 
Elsie; and the promise she had made him to 
bring to him all her joy and sorrow, and: to 
trust him fally. 

She had not kept that promise ; she had not 
trusted him. She had allowed her love to 
stray from him, and she had given it to 
another; and she knew how dear that other 
had become to her, and what bis influence 
over her would be if ever they met again. 

And even though her heart felt breaking, she 
knelt and prayed that so long as she was 
bound—they might not meet ; for she knew bis 
love would lure her over the boundary of love 
and duty, she dared not think whither. And 
when she arose from her knees, her sweet 
face shone with Heaven-born beauty. And 
in the Rectory garden the carol singers 
began their bymn of peace and good-will, snd 
their voices rose mellow and clear through the 
frosty night air and touched her, and her 
tears féll fast and thick: through the gold- 
brown fringe of her curved lashes. 

Presently 2 footstep crossed the rcom—& 
band wasiaid upon hers, and the Reotor of 
Market Glenton stood beside her. 

(To be continued.) 
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sages faithfully delivered to her by Jane, who 
now happily engaged to the good-looking rail- 
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BEFORE YOU SAY GOOD-BYE. 
—O— 


Au! happy hours we've lingered here, 
Beneath the listening moon. 

Why did you come at all, my dear, 
To fly away so soon ? 


Yet but a moment longer stay, 
Nor hear Time's jealous call ! 
I’ve told you much I meant to say, 

Bat have not told you all. 


So take my hand! We must not part 
While you my love deny. 

Oh, hear the story of my heart 
Before you say good-bye! 


Bince first I looked in your bright eyes, 
Since first I heard your voice, 

I felt that life held out a prize 
That bade my soul rejoice. 


Since then my heart, the whole day long, 
Sings on in love's delight ; 

And dreams but echo love's dear song, 
And fill with joy the night. 


I look into your eyes again, 
And seek an answer there 

‘To what was but a question then, 
But now a fervent prayer ! 


Give love for love! My eager heart 
Is waiting your reply. 

Oh, say that we need never part— 
Need never say good-bye ! 








LADY LILITH. 


—Oi-—— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


On the day of Lady Lilith’s departure for 
London, Farmer Redmayne was sitting in his 
armohair in the cheery old kitchen at Wood- 
lowes, looking sadly and thoughtfully at the 
eparks as they flew ye from the burning 


logs on the hearth, when the door opened and 
Stephen Brooks came in. 

“Is that you, Steve?" said the old man, 
without turning round. “I’m glad you've 
come back, lad; I want to speak to you.” 

Brooks threw himself into a chair without 
answering. He looked paler, more haggard 
than ever—as was very natural, for he did 
nothing but slouch about the farm all day 
long, rarely speaking to anyone, and spending 
all his time in brooding over his troubles. 

There was a change in his expression to-day, 
but Redmayne did not look at him, and so 
failed to notice it. 

_ ‘The doctor's bin here this morning,” con- 
tinued the farmer, “and he says that unless 
I alter very much I’m ina bad way. I know 
it, Steve, I know it, so you needn’t try and 
comfort me with saying I shall get better. 
When a man is struck with paralysis there 
isn’t much hope for him, especially when he’s 
miserable and doesn’t care to drag on. Now 
if the little one was here ——”’ he stopped, his 
voice faltering too much for him to go on. 

He rarely called Letty by her Christian 
name now—rarely thought of her as grown 
up. His memory had gone back to the inno- 
cent days of her childhood, and to him she 
was always “ the little one.” 

After a short pause, during which Stephen's 
heavy eyes had eagerly scanned his face, he 
continued,— 

‘I want to see-her, Stephen. I can’t die in 
peace until I've held her hand in mine, and 
told her I forgive her, and begged her to ask 
forgiveness of a Higher Power than me. She's 
sinned, bat she’s my daughter for all that, 
and if I don't cling to her, who will? You 
must find her—never mind how much money 
it costs. There’s a hundred pound put by in 
that desk over yonder, and I intended it for 
her wedding gift; bat take it, lad, and spend 





it—every ha’penny of it, if needful. I'll not 
grudge it if it brings her back to me!” 

Stephen’s head dropped on his hands, and 
it was nearly five minutes before he spoke, 
then— 

‘‘ Father !” he said, it was the first time he 
had called the old man by that title since his 
daughter’s flight. ‘‘We have been deceived 
about Letty, or if not about her, about her 
lover. It was not Mr. Colin who took her 
away.” 

“Not Mr. Colina!’ repeated the old man, in 

i *“ Who was it, then?” 
ue‘eyed Baronet who was 
Chase—that traitor who 
me one morning, and asked me how 
you were. His name is Sir Horace Dalton!” 

“Ts this true?” muttered Redmayne, in 
bewilderment; his was one of those slow- 
travélling minds which takes a long while to 
catch hold of an idea, and is equally tenacious 
of parting with it. “Is it true, Steve, or has 
someone been telling it you so that you may 
not accuse Mr. Colin?” 

“It is quite true,’ Stephen interrupted, 
harshly. ‘We have done Mr. Colin a cruel 
wrong, you and me, but mine is the worst, for 
I tried to take his life. I don't care,” he 
added, recklessly, as Redmayne glanced appre- 
hensively round the kitchen, and made a 
gesture meant to enjoin caution. ‘ I'm willing 
to take the consequences of what I’ve done, 
however hard they may be; and I deserve 
to suffer for trying to kill an innocent man!”’ 

“How did you hear this?” inquired the 
farmer, even yet doubtful. 

“From Hannah Strong—the gamekeeper’s 
daughter.” 

“ How does she know it?” 

** Because she saw Letty meet this Baronet 
in the wood three or four times, and twice she 
saw him with his arm round her waist, and 
kissing her. That is proof enough. Whatever 
she may be now, Letty was not then such a 
light o’ love as to let a man kiss her unless 
she was in love with him.” 

“« Why did not Hannah Strong tell you this 
before ?”’ 


‘For the very good reason that she knew 
nothing about Letty’s elopement until yester- 
day. She has been away up in the north of 
England nursing her brother, who was ill with 
sophins fever, and she only came back last 
night. She went a day or two before Letty did. 
This morning I met her on my way to the wood 
and she stopped to speak to me; then she 
said something about Letty—about having told 
her what the end of fine gentleman lovers 
would be. She added that it was not likely a 
rich and titled gentleman could mean any good 
by his attentions to » farmer’s daughter, and 
that made me prick up my ears, soI asked 
her what she meant} by it, and then she told 
me that the gentleman was Sir Horace 
Dalton!" 

“Was she sure of it—quite sure?” de- 
manded old Redmayne, feverishly, and Stephen 
replied with conviction. 

‘Quite sure. You know she does needle- 
work for Lady Westland, and she has seen 
Sir Horace up at the Chase several times. 
Now I come to think of it, I remember hear- 
ing you say something about his having been 
here.” 


** Yes, he came with Lady Westland, when 
she wanted to ask me how to cure her little 
dog, and in to arrange about some apples 
Lady Westland had ordered. He seemed a 
nice, ba po sort of gentleman, and very 
friendly.” 

‘* Friendly |"’ echoed Stephen, bitterly. 
“Yes, as friendly as the —- is when he 
fascinates the dove. And to think I have been 
such a fool as to suspect Mr. Colin all this 
long time!” 

He hid his face in his hands, and for a 
little while there was silence, broken only by 
the light fall of the ashes on the hearth, the 
ticking of the old fashioned eight-day clock, 
and the occasional wagging of the purblind 
spaniel's stampof a tail, as he felt his master's 
hand mechanically smoothing his ears. 





Saddenly Brooks started up with an air of 
resolution. 

“T’ll find her now. I'll bring her back home 
for she may not be so guilty as we thought, 
If she had gone away with Mr. Colin, knowing 
him to be a married man, there would hays 
been no excuse for her; but Heaven op] 
knows what lies this Baronet may have de. 
ceived her with! He may even hays 
promised to marry her, and, in that case, she 
is more to be pitied than blamed. Yes, 1’l] 
start this very day, and it will go hard with 
me if I don’t find her !’’ 

His eagerness woke a ready response in the 
old farmer. 

“Yes, yes, Steve! You'll find her, never 
fear, and you'll bring her back to her father 
and her home, and no matter what her guilt 
may be we'll welcome her,” he exclaimed, 
trembling with excess of emotion. Then he 
fambled in his pocket, and produced a bunch 
of keys, from which he selected one. “Open 
the desk, Stephen, and take the money ont; 
you'd better take the lot in case you want it,” 

Brooks obeyed, Redmayne watching him as 
he opened cumbersome old mahogany 
desk, and drew from it a dirty bag, made of 
chamois leather, the contents of which—notes 
and gold—he emptied out on the table. 

How many hopes and fears, and joyful 
anticipations had been put away with those 
hardly-earned savings. With what heroic 
stoicism the farmer had resisted his neighbours’ 
invitations to join them in a friendly glass, 
when, on market ur fair days, he was driving 
home, with that. same old leather bag in his 
pocket! It had all been for Letty—Letty, 
who he knew was awaiting him in the clean, 
red-bricked kitchen, while the tea-things were 
spread out on the table, and the copper kettle 
was mane and steaming onthe hob. He had 
determined that she should not go to her 

husband empty-handed, and every penny had 
been secreted with the anticipation of a future 
~when she would be a blooming young matrou, 
with a happy home, an adoring husband, and 
little chil *s hands clinging to her skirts. 

He thought of al! this as Stephen counted 
out fifty pounds in five-pound notes, which he 
put carefully away in his pocket-book. 

“That will be enough for the present,” he 
said, ‘‘if I want more I can easily get you to 
send it.” 4 

Then he went upstairs and put a few things 
together in a black , after which he con- 
sulted a Bradshaw, found that the only 
up-train he would be able to catch would be 
the last one. The prospect of action was 
delightful to him—especially with the hope 
of itsleading him to Letty. Hitherto he had had 
no clue to guide him as to her whercabouts, 
for although he had determined to follow 
Lyndhurst if he left Heatholiffe, the young 
Squire had not given him the chance. As 
the reader will be aware, Colin had not left 
the Hall since his return from Bournetown, 
and it was only just before his return that 
Stephen had suspected him of having taken 
Letty away. 

If he had had time, Brooks would have 
gone to the Hall, confessed that he had fired 
the shot which had wounded Colin ; and tell: 
ing him of the error into which he had 
fallen, would have begged Lyndharst's for- 
giveness, but to do this meant putting off his 
journey to London until to-morrow, and his 
impatience would not brook the delay. 

e had to walk to the station, and only 
just succeeded in being in time. The third: 
class carriages were at the back of the trait, 
and, as it happened, he jumped into the y= 
deat ee rae a ey pe of 

yndburst li standing beside th ae 
the Gent thenncointpententnt in which oy 
was seated. When he reached Paddington 5° 
sprang out of the train, then stood ae 
the platform, letting the hurrying crowd } - 
past him, while he finally arranged his P 
of action. 4 don 
He knew Sir Horace Dalton was in Lon 

had ascertained this much from one 
the servants at Westland Chase; but, uafor- 
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trnately, his informant could not tell him 
wbere the Baronet was residing. Stephen, 
however, although born in the country, had 
picked up & considerable knowledge of town 
ways during his residence in Glasgow, and 
knew quite well that it would not be a diffi- 
cult task to discover the residence of so well- 
known and fashionable a man as the Baronet 
_even in such & vast city as London. 

He decided to go to a post office, and look 
at that year’s directory, and if that failed to 
ive him the information he sought, he must 
make acqnaintance with the porters at some 
of the West: end clubs, and invoke their aid. 

Having come to this conclusion, he walked 
pp the platform with his usual swinging stride, 
which was suddenly brought to a standstill by 
a sight that @ every vein in his body 
tingle. By some strange chance the first face 
that he noticed in that motley crowd was Sir 
Horace Dalton’s, and the Baronet was in con- 
versation with a tall, golden-haired lady, whom 
Stephen recognized at once as Lady Lilith 


Lyndhurst. 

His was extreme. He knew Colin 
was not in @ fit state to travel, and he could 
not understand the fact of his wife being here, 
unescorted and met by Sir Horace Dalton. 

Such a meeting could hardly have taken 
place by accident, and, if premeditated, what 
did it mean ? 

Not unnaturally a doubt of Lilith crossed 
Stephen’s mind, for he had often heard that 
Mr, Lyndhurst’s beautiful wife had married 
him for money, not love; and some mysterious 
rumour had even coupled her name with the 
Baronet’s in his hearing. 

It was only for a moment that doubt 
lasted, then he recalled that sweet, candid ex- 
pression, the noble face which looked as 
though treachery were a thing unknown, the 
truthful gu. and he diemisged his suspicion 
as groundless. 


grou. 

“Tf she wouldn’t be true to her husband 
she would be true to herself!’ he muttered, 
with the half-cynical shrewdness natural to 
him; and he decided that whatever mystery 
might enshroud this strange meeting, it was 
not disgraceful to Lilith. 

Neither she nor Sir Horace glanced his way, 
and if they had done so, there was not much 
risk of their noticing him amongst the many 
passengers throrging the station. Stephen 
saw them go out of the station, saw Lady 
Lilith enter a brougham while the Baronet 
mounted the box, and his object being not to 
loze sight of Sir Horace he jumped into a 
hansom, with directions to the driver to follow 
the carriage in front. 

The drive was a longer onezthan he had 
anticipated. Nevertheless, he had no inten- 
tion of going back. When the brougham 
finally turned into the gates of the Highgate 
house he stopped the hansom, paid the 
driver, and, wang 8 in the shadow of the 
shrubs approached the building, which struck 
him, as it had struck Lilith, as being singu- 
larly silent and dark-looking. 

The door had just closed on the Baronet and 
his companion, and Stephen was brought to a 
standstill, uncertain how to proceed. That 
Letty could be here was very unlikely indeed, 
as if such had been the case the Baronet 
would assuredly have hesitated before bring- 
ing Lilith to the same house, and why had the 

tter come? 

Stephen was fairly nonp!ussed by the turn 
évents had taken. He paced quietly back- 
Wards and forwards on the wet grass, revolv- 
ing various plans in his mind, and trying to 
decide on his next move. His cogitations re- 
celved an interruption in the shape of the noise 
of & window being broken, and he looked up 
10 the direction from whence it appeared to 
Proceed. He could see nothing, however, ex- 
sept a few threads of light which made their 
Way through ithe interstices of the shutters ; 
> a little while later there came the sound 
of carriage wheels, and a hansom dashed up 
to bw door. 

at of this there sprang a lady, whom 
Stephen did not recogaine Lady ster, in 





fact—and from his coign of vantage be saw 
the door opened by Sir Horace himself, who 
was unable to conceal his dismay at the ap- 
pearance of his visitor. 

The door was shut, and the hansom waited. 
Stephen resolved to walk round to the back of 
the house and reconnoitre; andit was while 
he was on this tour of inspection that Lilith 
tried to make herself heard, He did not 
hear her scream, but when he returned to his 
old position on the lawn the hansom was still 
in front of the door, and the driver was peer- 
ing up at the windows wtth evident curiosity. 

_He had heard the scream, but it was not | 
his business to investigate it. The cabman 
was @ philosopher in his way, and quite re- 
conciled to the fact that strange things did 
happen ; and that, as a rule, it was wiser not 
to interfere with them ! 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


Corry was seated in his study on the morn- 
ing following his wife's departure, when, to 
his intense astonishment, no less a person 
than Lady Lester entered—not with her 
usual graceful nonchalance, but hastily, and 
looking harassed and anxious. 

“This is a surprise,” he said, rising. ‘I 
hope it means that Marcella is better?” 

“Marcella! Oh! that wicked, wicked 
girl!” exclaimed Lady Lester, bursting into 
a storm of angry tears, and in her excitement 
misinterpreting his inquiry. ‘Then she is 
here?” 

“* Here!” repeated Lyndhurst, puzzled, 
‘*What do you mean?” 

‘‘WhatI say!” tartly. ‘Cannot you un- 
derstand plain English? I asked if Marcella 
were here?” 

“ Certainly not!” 

‘* Not here! Good heavens! what shall I 
do?” exclaimed Lady Lester, sinking into a 
chair, and looking really ill with anxiety. 
“Bhe must be at Dover,then. I wish I 
had gone there myself now, instead of sending 
Horace !"’ 

“You must pardon me if I seem very 
stupid, but I certainly fail to understand the 
position,” said Lyndhurst. ‘Did you expect 
to find your daughter at Heathcliff? ”’ 

“I hoped to do so!” 

‘* Bat I thought she was too ill to travel.” 

“I wish to goodness she had been!” cried 
her mother, vindictively. ‘‘I would almost 
rather she had died than have disgraced me 
so!” 

‘“‘Wait a minute”—Lyndhurst’s tone was 
as anxious as her own now—‘ why did you 
telegraph last night to Lilith, telling her Mar- 
cella was dying, and asking her to lose no time 
in coming up?” - 

‘tT did nothing of the sort. I have not sent 
a telegram to anyone for overa week. I confess 
I should have done so last night, if I had 
discovered Marcella’s flight before the offices 
— but, unfortunately, that was impos- 
sible,’ 

Colin took up the telegram lying on his 
writing-table and passed to her. It was 
the one Lilith had sent in to him by Streeter. 

Lady Lester shook her head as she read it. 

“It is a forgery. J never sent it.” 

It is to be feared, in the pause that ensued, 
Lyndhurst was not thinking of Marcella or 
her elopement. An awful fear had taken hold 
¢ lla awfal that he dared not breathe it 

oud. 

“I’m sure we did not want any other com- 
plications just now,” went on Lady Lester, in 
a complaining tone. “I am driven almost 
wild with worry. Have you a time-table at 
hand? I must see when the next train starts 
for London.” 

Mechanically he handed her a Bradshaw, but 
it was with no consciousness of what he was 
doing. His breath was laboured, his lips were 
set in a firm line of sternest self-repression— 
he was too agitated to speak. 

“T shall have to wait for an hour and a-half 





Was ever anything so tiresome?” cried La7y 
Lester, flinging the book on the floor. “By 
the time I get back it will be in all the news- 
papers!” 

“ What will be in all the newspapers?” 
asked Lyndhurst, hoarzely,. 

“The elopement, of course, and they will 
certainly make the most of it, after their usual 
virtuous fashion. Ohdear, ohdear! I wonder 
if anyone was ever in stch trouble before! 
And where can Lilith be gone to?” she added, 
struck by a sudden reflection in the midst of 
her selfish repining. 

‘“There cannot be much donbt of that,” 
Lyndhurst said,-bitterly. ‘*She has shaken 
off the last remnant of honour and duty, and 
returned to her old lover!” 

Lady Lester was startled. She had been 
too much engrossed in her own affairs to think 
anything of her niece’s. That Litith should 
have had the trouble and anxiety of a journey 
to town on a fool’s errand was nothing, but 
that Lilith should do anything likely to tarnish 
her name was a great deal. 

* You do not think ”” she began, then 
stopped, unable to frame her thoughts in words. 

‘‘T think that she has eloped with Sir 
Horace Dalton,” put in Lyndhurst, his blood- 
less lips and strained voice bearing witness to 
the agony it cost him to sayit. ‘I have known 
for some time that she was still in love with 
him; but I thought—I thought her self- 
respect would have kept her from sin! ”’ 

Then his fortitude deserted him, and he 
broke down utterly. His head sank on his 
hands, and a great sob rose in his throat. 
Such grief as this Lady Lester had never 
before witnessed, and it moved even her 
frivolous and hardened nature. 

** Be comforted, Lyndharst,” she raid, “lay- 
ing her hand on his shoulder. “If Lilith has 
indeed disgraced herself and her family, she is 
unworthy of your sorrow.” 

He shook off her touch as if it burnt him, 
and his long pent-up anger against this 
woman broke all barriers of conventiona) 
politeness, and rushed forth in unrestrained 
bitterness. 

‘Tt is you who have wrought all this evil— 
you whom Lilith and I have to thank for our 
unhappiness, and its miserable ending! If it 
had not been for your deceit I should never 
have asked her to marry me, and if you had 
delivered my message as I gave it, she would 
never have consented to become my wife. I 
hope you are satisfied with the result of your 
scheming !” 

For a moment she was abashed, then she 
raised her head, and boldly returned his 
accusing gaze. 

“TI acted, as I thought, for the best. I had 
Lilith’s good at heart.’’ 

“ Her good!” he repeated, very bitterly, 
‘“* Yes, the good of a grand house, horses, car- 
riages, diamonds, and opera boxes! That was 
the supreme good which you tried to assure 
her! Of her happiness—of mine—you thought 
just nothing at all ; hearts counted for nil in 
your calculations. See the end of it. Her 
life and my life are both ruined for ever—and 
it is your work!” 

The taunt was very bitter, but it was 
deserved. Even Lady Lester felt that the 
injured husband was justified inhis accusation 
—which she let pass without reply. _ 

“Let bygones be bygones,” she said ; “ the 
question now to be decided is what is to be 
done. Shall you follow her and bring her 
back ?” 

“No! She has taken the decisive step, and 
I am virtually powerless. Besides,” he added 





ded, 
with a dreary laugh, “‘whatever misery the 
fature may bring upon her, it can hardly be 
worre than that she has endured since she 
became my wife. If I could have saved her 
from this crowning evil I would have done so 
—even at the sacrifice of my own life. But it 
is too late now?” : 

Lady Lester saw that to argue with him 
would be worse than useless, and her one 
desire was to get out of the house, and—meta- 
phorically—shake its dust from her feet. 
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Better wait at the station, in the grimy, 
comfortless little waiting-room, than remain 
in the presence of the heart broken man! No 
idea of looking after her niece herself sug 
gested itself to her, and if it had done so she 
would- have dismissed it, for she was too much 
oceupied with her own affairs to think of 
spending valuable time in attending to. those 
of other people. . 

Lyndhurst was conscious of a sense of relief 
when she departed; and, after that, he 
remained in the same attitude, his head baried 
in bis hands, for a couple of hours—even 
longer. If he could have done anything, if by 
following his wife he could have had any hope 
of inducing her to come back, his position 
would not have been’so terrible; but, as it was, 
Fate compelled him to be passive under all 
the misery and disgrace she had brought upon 
him, No doubt of her guilt came to him; 
had not Sir Horace been in communication 
with her ever since her return from Bourne- 
town, and was not the wound from which he 
—Colin—was etill suffering the result of the 
Baronet’s hatred ? 

There was no room for doubt. If there had 
been Lyndhurst would have seized it as a 
drowning man seizes a straw, for through all 
his wretched married life his one consolation 
haa been an entire belief in the innate purity 
of his wife's nature. Buthe was a manof the 
world, and he judged as men judge whose ex- 
perience of humanity has been manifold. 

It all seemed clear enough. Sir Horace had 
sent the forged telegram, and ehe, knowing it 





to be forged, had obeyed thesummons. Ifshe; 
: should know everything. Lilith will be back 


had been the victim of deceit in the matter of 
the telegram, how did it happen that, on her 
arrival in London, she had not gone to her 
aunt’s house ? 

Lyndhurst argued the case as calmly and 
dispassionately ashe was able, but always with 
the same result. Lilith-had been unable to 
endure her thraldom any longer, and had her- 
self cut the links that bound her to him, 

About two hours after Lady Lester's de- 


parture a new visitor arrived at Heatholiff | 


Hall, A tall, spare man, with iron-grey hair 


and monstache, and a handsome bronzed face, i 


which, as he came in, struck Colin with an 
odd sense of familiarity. 

* You are Mr. Lyndhurst?” he said, coming 
forward, with cordial, outstretched hand. “I 
would not give the servant my uame because 
I preferred announcing myself. I am Lord 
Austhorpe—your father-in-law.” 

Colin took his hand with a strange, dull 
feeling of being beyond surprise, It was an 
odd coincidence that after so many years’ 
absence, Lord Austhorpe should have come 
to his native land just in time to hear of the 
stain that bad fallen on his name, through his 
only daughter's folly ! 


“I have taken you by surprise!” continued | 


the Earl, whose greeting of Lyndhurst was 
extremely friendly. ‘I only got to London 
this morning, and came straight down bere, 
all impatience to see the daughter from whom 
I have been so long parted. Where is 
Lilith ? "’ 

Colin grew even more ghastly. How could 
he tell Lord Austhorpe what had really hap: 
pened? He took refuge in procrastination. 

“She is—ont,” he said, the words falling 
hard and dry from his colourless lips. 

The Earl looked disappointed, then his ex- 
pression changed, and taking a seat he drew 
off his gloves and threw open his heavy, fur- 

coat, 

“Anxious as I am to see her, I am 
almost glad of the opportunity of a talk 
with you first,” he said, wondering. whether 
his son-in-law was always so pale and 
wretched-looking as at the present moment, 
‘‘T have many questions to ask, much to ex- 
plain, Doubtless you, in common with many 
other people, have wondered at my prolonged 
absence from England, and apparent indif. 
ference to my only child?” 

Lyndhurst bowed, but the bow was hardly 
an assent to Lord Austhorpe’s words. The 
latter, however, being a stranger to Colin, 








—— eaten t 





was not able to divine this, and bending for- 
ward anxiously, his bronzed face eager and 
animated, went on,— 

“Not only to you, bat to many other 
people, my conduct must have been a mys- 
tery; and no doubt the world, jadging onl 
by appearances, has long since. condemn 
me as selfish and heartless, Perhaps I should 


have done better to remain in England, and | 


look after Lilith myself: in fact, I am sure I 
should, bat when I set ont on my. self-im- 
posed exile, I was well nigh broken-hearted, 
and my own desire was to get away from the 
scene of my unhappiness, and try to forget it 
in the change and exoitement of a foreign 
land. If,” added the Earl, with a . 
melancholy emile that was, nevertheless, very 
winning, “ you think me selfish for thus ob- 
truding my private affairs on you the very 
moment I arrive in your house, I must plead, 
as justification, the desire to right myself in 
your eyes, and Lilith’s for my long desertion 
of her.” 

Lyndhurst moved uneasily. He was not 
sure whether if the Earl knew how matters 
really stood, he would speak thus openly, and 
he had no desire to hear confidences under 
false pretences. 

‘Would you not rather say all this to—to 
—your daughter, instead of to me?” he said, 


but Lord Austhorpe responded with.a distinct. 


negative. 

‘*No; you are & man, and therefore leas 
likely to ba blinded by. prejadice or senti- 
mentality. Besides, you have married. my 
daughter, and I feél it is only right that -you 


from her walk soon, I suppose?” 

Lyadhurst did not reply. The nobleman’s 
face had lighted up with joyful anticipation 
as he spoke of his daughter, and Colin félt. it 
would be utterly impossible to tell. him the 
truth at once. He must break it to him by 
degrees, and in the meantime resolve on the 
best method of doing it, 

“Ah!” said the-Eark, smiling... ‘She is 
erratic in her movements, like the rest of her 
sex! Well, perhaps by the time I have told 
you my story she will have returned.” 

“ ag wags 3 echoed. Lyndhurst, drearily, 
while he looked out of the window through 
which he had so often watched his wife's 
slender figure pass by, and wondered how 
long it would be ere his eyes rested on her 


again. 

Lord Austhorpe gave his shoulders an almost 
imperceptible shrug. He was disappointed in. 
his son-in-law, conscious of some vague re- 
straint that he could not fathom, bat which 
rose up like an imperceptible barrier. between 
the two.men. And, as a matter of fact, he 
had prepared himself to like Lyndhurst very 
much indeed; he. had seen his ph ph, 
had given his opinion of it in highly atory 
terms. 

‘* A fine face!” he had said. ‘“ Theface-of 


& man to whom meanness, or treachery, or. 


dishonour, is a thing unknown, There are 
gentleness and generosity, kindliness and 
courage, talent and power in the man, and: I 
am sure my deughter will have a good hus- 
band. The owner of a face like that could 
not prove otherwise than tender to: any 
woman who was his wife! ” 


——$— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘‘ My explanstion will sound like the begin- 
ning of a-novel,” observed the Earl, depreca- 
tingly, “bot I will make if as short as 
possible, althongh I shall have to. go back to 
the early days of my wedded life. When I 
was married I was not the Earl of Aus- 
thorpe, but simply the Charles 
Desborough, a very poor ; roca brother of 
the then Hari, and the lady I married was, 
unfortunately, no better off than myself. 
She was moreover, very, beautiful, ‘had 
been accustomed from childhood to flattery 
and admiration. Also, she had been brought 





os in a luxurious manner, and with no mor, 
idea of the valae of money than a baby, The 
consequence was that, immediately alter our 
marriage, we launched -ont into all sorts of 
extravagances, and speedily found ourselye; 
much embarrassed for want of money, 
Rather more than twelve months later w. 
were invited to my brother's place in Soot. 
land, whither we went, leis with the idea of 
leasure than of retrenchinent. Desborough 
Oastle was the name of beer ars and a fing 
old family seat it was, ge grounds, 
and a magnificent deer park. Beatrice—my 
ife—often said, jestingly, how much she 
wished she had been its mistress ; and oncs 
told me, laughing, that she had -married the 
wrong Db’ —she onght t6 have bee 
Lionel's wife, instead of mine, 
_ ‘Lionel was a bachelor, and somewhat of an 
invalid, but he often announced his intention 
of marrying, and as he was still very young— 
being in fact only twelve months older than 
self—we never doubted that he would put 
his resolve into execution, and become the 
father of the future Earl, so that my chance 
of succeeding him seemed very small, 
Béatrice was the only oné who dreamt of 
such a , and. whenever she alluded 
to it I always rebuked her. 

“* After we had been’ at the Castle a little 
while our creditors ry ssing us for 
money, and Beatrice at ength determine to 
make an appeal to my. bro for help. He 
was rich, he had no wife, and she argued that 
it was his duty to help us, He, however, 
did not view things in the same light, and 
absolutely. refused to advance. one single 
periny. We were welcome, he said, to make 
the Ié our home for as.long as. we liked, 
but when it came to a matter of money we 
must shift ps peau py aay eyo 
grew very gloomy and desponding, and about 
the same time 1 suggested seeking some post 
in the Civil Service, or in the Government. 

“To this, for some reason or other, she 
vehemently objected. However, in spite of her 
objections, I asked my frievids to try and get 
m6 some such employment, for .of course we 
could not continue to live on my brother's 
bounty, and there seefaed no other prospect 
or us. 

“ Jast then Lionel became ill, and Beatric:, 
who was very fond of nursing, undertook to 
nurse him. She- had, before. her marriage, 
dabbled a good deal in:medicines, and used to 
be very fond of doctoring the cottagers on 
her uncle’s estate. As a matter of fact, she 
knew the treatment of all simple ailments, 
and very naturally. she was of opinion that 
her knowledge was miuch greater than was 
really the case. This brought her into fre- 
quent collision with the doctor. under whose 
charge my brother was, and of whose treat- 
ment. she did not approve, 

Lionel was suffering from some kind of 
bronchial affection, and trice declared she 
knew a decoction of herba infallible in euch 
complaints. She often endeavoured to get 
Lionel to try it, but he, having more faith in 
Dootor Linakill, always refused. As a fact, 
he did not get better; and one day, without 
his knowledge, Beatrice concocted. her herbal © 


‘| drink, and induced him.to take it, under the 
rinking 


impression that he was d Doctor 
Linskill’s medicine. If was very nauseous, 
and he railed. so bitterly against the doctor 
for sending him such that she grew 
frightened, and left him with his valet—a man 
named Soulsby, who had been with him 
for Some years. 
“ Boon afterwards the doctor himeelf came, 
and of course disclaimed having altered the 
medicine, whereupon Lionel guessed what bad 
really happened, and became very angry with 
Beatrice. Before however, she could be sent 
for he grew really. very ill. .and was in great 
pain. x Linskill conld not understand 
the symptoms at first, but very soon = 
declared they were those of poisoning, 80 
every effort was made to save my eee 
but without result. The doctor said outriy . 
that he could do nothing for him, upon whic 
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—— 
Lionel, in # passion of vindictive rage against 





ice, whom he looked upon as his mur- 
aoa called-tor'ink and paper, and drew:| 
up, in ide Sha, exeope ene. 
eee " hoepited  Altadet | 
directly atter died." 

The Earl peased’ moment to look at Lend. 
harst, whos? ’ screened his face. 
Hé — no" ; Lord: 
conthreotly atte imy) brother's -deetlt\I’had: 
an’ initérview with’ Dr. Linskill, who said 
positively that itient had died from the 
effet’ of : stered,;iso he hinted, 
by may: 

wYou  idiiginie horror. At first 
t would not ballaee 16 Oe he 10 
+hee glass in Whiok' J : 
had given: ‘and init’ 
remained a” fdwi dtopy. bhe took 

sit. ee * i 

oe 2 resaldiot ti "showed the. 
cent 'phial in: beet | 
-ohést;: ‘ 96" . 

fdith' in Beatrice that 'T under- 

<ineeetderdieepuegome,” | touna te 
C 4 Y "i 

rs my j - ‘were: 

onweR The phial was 

i of its dit- 





faith: 

“T went back'to the doctor, and we decided 
+o have in Soulsby; the: valet, and see if he 
could throw any light on the matter, but the 
only thing he could tell us was that he had 
seen Beatrice empty something from arsmalt 
bottle into a glass of dark-looking staff, which 
she afterwards administered to his master. 
She had been in the anteroom leading to the 
sick chamber when: she did.this,; and- had 
come in from the age. 

“ Beatrice tted this to: be trae. Her 
account of the matter was that she-had con- 
cooted the medicine in her own room;and had 
then brought. it tothe antechamber ; but, when 
there, had remembered she had omitted toadd 
afew drops of essence of peppermint, which 
would render: it*more ~ She, there- 
fore, left the. mixture in the-anteroom, and 
went back and fetched the peppermint, which 
he dropped inj as Soulsby had. stated. 

_ ‘All this looked very black, especially when 
itis borne in mind that, if: Lionel had died 
without @ will,.I should have inherited: all his 
money and‘estates; as it was, the estates be- 


“In an access of rage-and.indignation I 
accused Beatrice of the crime. She met the 
accusation with icy calmness, and took refuge 
= sullen silerice, which nothing could break 

own. 

“ My position was truly awfal, and then old 
Dr. Linskill came to my aid, He had known 
us both from. childhood, and was well-nigh- as 
tenacious of the honour of the family as if he 
himself had borne the name.of: Desborough. 
His suggestion ‘was that, as no one knew of 
the circumstances attending. Lionel’s death 
Save we three, we should: keep, the matter a 
profound secret; and to-this I. finally agreed. 

“Perhaps you will think I was wrong. I 
have: often the point out in my own 
mind, and even yet I have not come to any 
Positive conclusion, Besides, our judgments 
are very different when we are under the stress 
of violent emotion to’ what.they are in our 
ordinary moments, and I was well-nigh driven 
mad with doubts and difficulties. 

“I wish to cat my story as short as I can, 
£0 I will not trouble-you with an account of 
all the interviews I had with my wife, and the 
Wretched uncertainty which gradually merged 
into still more wretched conviction. Circam- 
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Stanoes were so terribly against her that there 


seemed no room to doubt her guilt,andI told her 
that henceforth she and I must *be*strangers 
to each other; forI could never forge#that my 
brother's dedthilay iat her door. ‘Lilith 
was borit, and:-Hé®miother suffered from fever, 
which if was thétght would prove fatal; bat 
its final resul# wae different to what had been 
anticipated+if affected: Bea tricé’s “brain, and 
she becattis hopelessly insane. She was so 


cise restraint over hét, aiidias°my presence 
al jhad the Oe aes 
teensy? was ni 
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could get leave, I resolved to come over my- 
self and make suitable arrangements for 
Beatrice, after which, my idea was to retarn 
to India again.” 

He paused, 'and ‘Colin; lifting his heal, and 
looking at him stea@ily) said,— 

“« You say it was your intention'to return to 
India again? Does that mean you"have altered 
your plans?” 

“Yes,” saidithe Mark ‘slowly while a deep 
fltish: stole through thé tan of eomplexion. 
“ My plans “ate-now’ unsettled4-they do not 
dépend upon myself, bit upon my wife.” 

‘started sk #and séemied about to 
peeak: bit checked himself ere thé words left 
his lips. 


“I now come td an he | history in 
which, it seems to m6; rot Providence 
can be very distinotly * Continued the 
Earb, reverently, “‘ Onh Oats thé> steamer 
which brought me ii met +my late 
brotiier’s valéf+~ Soulsby*=who» was, so 


ly illite it scones 1iaipianibidehe 
recover. The poor f was ‘in the 
— ‘as well;and tdid ime:he had 


ablé to serape- enough 
Ranke, fis seemed 
I gave-him, though 











, 
of oe ever recovering her i 
‘my daughter would, I imagined; 


a 


ciations which have embittered the whole of 
my” life! I determined to deévote~ all! my 
energies to the task of getting rich; paying off 


my mortgages, an@eaeeimulating a fortunes 


g 
for Lilith; butiatfiis I was not successfaby 
for five years ago a speculation in which T had 
embarked came to grief, and all my savings 
‘went with:it,so I had to begin over again. 

“In the meantime my sister had deemed it 
wise not to let Lilith know of her mother's 
existence, and although I did not agree with 
the wiedom of this plan, I thoughé I owed it 
to: Gertrude to let her exercise her own dis- 
cretion in the matter. People believed my 
wife to. be dead—as she was to the world—and 
Gertrude gave the rumour tacit: confirmation. 

“Twelve months ago I bad aletterfrom Sister 
Monica. saying. that latterly Beatrice had 
shown signs of rettrning reason, and she had 
accordingly put her under the care of a clever 
young: doetor, who made: brain diseases 

is study. The result of this treatment was 
my wife's complete restoration to sanity, and 
the next letter from Sister Monica enclosed 
one from Beatrice herself. In it she said 
that as she was supposed by her daughter 
to. be dead, she would not urdeceive her, 
as'to do.so would be to rake up all the miser- 
able past, She, therefore, intended going. to 
England, and liying. somewhere under an 
assumed name, where she would be able to see 
Lilith now and again without being seen. 

‘She made no asseverations of innocence, 
and no confession.of guilt--simply saying that 
this was probably the last time she should 
addreas me, as. we. could: never be anything 
to each other save strangers; and then the 
letter ended with an acknowledgment of the 

+. kindness she:had received: fcom. Sister 
onica,.and -her gratitude for all the care 
and attention.she had given her. 

‘By the. next mail I: had another letter 
saying that, quite unexpectedly, Beatrice had 
left without wishing anyone good-bye, She 
had, however, taken her jewellery with her, 
and.as-that was of considerable value, it 
would realize enough money to support her 
for: some times. I. at once telegraphed to 
an: old. friend ins England to have inquiries 
made, and: see if my. wife’s whereabouts 
could not be discovered —for, owing to the 
unsettled state of the country, I was un- 
able to get away just then, That was about 
seven. weeks before you and my daughter were 
married but, my. friend’s inquiries have 
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heme ‘avoid hoticing that *hé twas never 
pt ease inmy presenee, 

-» “© That man has #'seoret, andl believe it 
is in some way connected with you’ the ship's 





said to me oné dayy,and the idea 
“meso forcibly: that‘abiidst I got to 
é-it; Natarally enoagh}i mected it, 






my own mind, with’ my*brother, and I 
‘resolved td question Soalesyvon' the point 
Birectly hé gave me an oppefttinity. The 
op’ lity came at a t ment. Souls- 
by grew suddenly worde; aad” the surgeon 
told him he was dying, whereupon hé sent 
for me. I will spare you details of that 
wretched scene. The dying man made 
a confession, which he signed in my pre- 
sence and that of the captain, and it was 
to the effect that he bad poisoned his former 
master. His story, was that, being hard 
pressed for money he had altered a cheque my 
brother had given him from ten to a hundred 
pounds, in the hope that before his master saw 
his bank-book he would be able to repay the 
ninety pounds. 

‘‘ He was engaged in betting transactions, 
and they turned outso badly that he was left 
without. any money af all, and, as the time 
drew near, when diseovery sesmed. inevitable, 
he grew desperate. 

‘(He was aware that, by his master’s will, 
he was left a legacy of five hundred pounds, 
and he knew that if Lionel became aware of 
hia crime he would immediately dismiss him, 
and the legacy would ba forfeited—in effect, he 
would be ruined for life. He, therefore, formed 
the desperate resolve to poison his master. 

“Occupying, as he did, a confidential posi- 
tion he was aware of Beatrice’s medicine chest, 
and by some means or other he discovered that 
one of Lord Austhorpe’s. keys would.‘ open it. 
As his master was im bed it was easy enough 
to abstract the keys; and one afternoon, when 
Beatrice was out, he entered her dressing-room, 
and took the bella-donna. 

“ He -watohed his chance for administering 
it, and it arrived the very next afternoon, when 
he saw my. wife enter the ante room with a 
glass of herbal compound, which he knew was 
intended for the sick man. She put it down 
in the ante-room, and went back for the 

ppermint essence; and during her absence 
he managed to empty the contents of the 
stolen phial into the mixtore, so that, as a 
matter of fact, Beatrice’s was the hand that 
really administered the poison to my brother. 

“When Soulsby fonnd that she was sus- 
pected he made no effort to clear her, for he 
said he argued. that if we thought her guilty we 
should do all wecould to hide her from jastice; 
whereas, if we had suspected him, we should 
have made him suffer the consequences of his 
crime, 

“Tn this he was right, for there is no doubt 








hitherto been unavailing; and so,.as soon as I 
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A GIRL’S MISTAKE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tr was a dull February day, and the streets 
of Dunlop presented anything but a cheerful 
appearance. There had been a heavy fall of 
snow, followed by a drizzling rain during the 
previous night, and as no attempt had yet 
been made to clear the roads, pedestrians 
found walking the very reverse of pleasant. 
The young ladies employed by 8S. Bennett, 
draper and haberdasher, concluded they were 
very comfortably situated, and fersistently 
turned their regard from the dreary outlook. 

_In the shop a small gas-stove diffased suffi- 
cient warmth to satisfy the two assistants 
warming their fingers before it, and indulging 
in envious remarks concerning the dressmakers 
and milliners who occupied the next two 
—_ of the small, but flourishing establish- 
men le 

It was the dullest month in all the year, but 
the dressmakers were busy with mourning. 
Not so the milliners, who occupied the lower 
end of the showroom, and were screened from 
view by green baize curtains. 

In this little sanctum was a large, closed 
stove, which exhaled an unpleagant odour of 
coke, but the girls were too used to this to pay 
any heed to it, and the door of the stove was 
almost white with heat, It was eleven o'clock ; 
and, as one said, “high time for lunch.” 

“Don’t be impatient, Miss Hardwick!” 
said the small, flaxen-haired apprentice. ‘‘ You 
shall have it in ten minutes at the latest ! ”” 

“Yes; and don’t interrupt again, Nell!” 
broke in golden-haired Fran. ‘ We've just 
got to the best part of the story.” 

im a pleaded Nell Hardwick. 

I believe I could eat stale bread alone |’ and 
she applied herself to a strip of embroidery 





which certainly did not belong to her employer. 
A pleasant odour —_— to pervade the room. 

**T hope,” said ‘little Cole,’ the apprentice, 
‘the governor won’t come in, or he'll guess 
what we are doing.” 

‘Pooh! He would only think himself mis- 
taken. I’ve got my scissors ready to cut them 
down, and each of you girls must pick up as 
many as you can!’ 

** Of course we shall!” Nell rejoined, cast- 
ing hungry looks towards some potatoes which 
were suspended by fine wires from nails drilled 
into the mantelpiece. ‘But he has gone to a 
vestry wt and so we're tolerably safe for 
the next hour!” 

‘* Now, Rosalind,” addressing the only girl in 
the quartette, who had not spoken, ‘ You may 
goon.” 

Rosalind Burney turned another leaf, and 
in a sweet, low voice, read from Helen Mather’s 
exquisite story, ‘‘My Lady Green Sleeves ;”’ 
—_—s she read even giddy Nell Hardwick was 
silent. 

Rosalind herself forgot everything but the 
novel into which she had flung herself heart 
and soul, Sometimes her sweet voice trembled 
and broke—sometimes a suspicious moisture 
dimmed the brightness of her beautiful brown 
eyes. 

They were all so much engrossed by the 
history of poor Dick’s troubles, and the sweet- 
ness of the gentle Charolais, that they did not 
hear steps ascending the stairs and crossing 
the showroom ; consequently, when the green 
baize curtains parted and discovered two gen- 
tlemen there was a shrill, little cry of surprise 
from the girls. 

Rosalind hastily closed and secreted her 
book, and became d engaged in building up 
a bonnet; “little Cole” dexterously placed her- 
self in such a fashion as to hide her culina 
efforts ; but Nell rose with that air of ° 
possession which so nearly approached what 
the French call chic. The foremost gentleman 
lifted his hat. 





“I beg pardon; am I addressing the lady in 
charge of this department?” t 

“* Yes!” said Nell, with a bewildering glance 
from her red, brown eyes. “Am I wanted?’ 

“I merely wish to ask you a few questions. 
I am James Dake, the inspector for this dis- 
trict. May I inquire what are your stated 
hours for work here?” 

“Certainly!” in her airiest tone. ‘“ We 
come at nine, and leave at seven in the winter 
—eight in the summer, on account of the press 
of work !”’ Mapai 

“Yes, yes! ” putting her reply down in his 
note-book; ‘‘and what time is+allowed for 
meals?” 

‘Oh! half-an-hour at dinner, the same at 
tea!” with a glance over her shoulder at 
Fran Richards, who was all but giggling at 
her mendacity, for meals at this establishment 
were very hurried and irregular affairs. 

“ Very good, very good!”’ said the inspector ; 
“and you never, on any account, exceed the 
hours specified by law?” 

‘* Never, I assure you.” 

“Thank you. And now may I trouble you 
to hang this form in some convenient \. 
I see you have not one?” and he presented 
her with a oopy of the Factory Reform Bill. 

Nell smiled, bowed, and accepted it; and 
then, as he and his companion retreated to- 
wards the stairs, grimaced horribly, and 
executed a number of fantastic curves. 

“Nell, what on earth induced you to say 
we are never overworked!” questioned Fran 
Richards, querulously. “Do you forget the 
hours we made last busy season?” , 

“No, I don’t, And I know it is horrid to 
work from 8.30 a.m. to 11.30 p.m. as we often 
did; but then the governor always pays us 
overtime, and as he isn’t a bad sort 1 didn't 
inteud to get him into hot water. Why, if I 
had told the trath that fellow Duke would 
have been down on him before you could say 
presto. Did I do wrong, Rosalind? And, 
after all, my lies were white ones.” 

‘*] suppose you know who is the father 
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of —ahem, prevaricators?” 
questioned, with a smile. 

‘No, Nell. In your place I would have 
done the same.” 

‘Lunch is ready,” announéed little Cole, 
*‘ draw your chairs up closer.” 

The girls did as biddeu, eseh providing her- 


Miss Burney, 


self with a pices of white which derved ¥ | 
for a ‘plate, cullen NMI thore.was 0 great 


deal .of om op a? 
the sama bbGsaed bissour iba 
room, e ali basil 
iver: nt Yb Inet cco . 
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to question Rosalitid;. for while they: 

and admired her, they were never quiteemty 
in her society. She was so infinitel Tr 
superior in intellect and refinement; life 
was such a sealed book to them. She néver 
chatted of her home life or her lovers ag#hey 
did. Never confided in them, and they re- 
garded her as not only secretive, bit @nys- 
terious. 

Mr. Bennett examined the conténts of 
several shelves, grumbling still more at the 
*‘old stock” he had on hand; then he'turned 
to Rosalind. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, Miss Barney, bat’ 
I quite forgot to give youva=létter which 
arrived for you this morn Here ‘it is,” 
drawing a foreign-looking epistle~ from his 
pocket; ‘‘there are endless postmarks upon 
it. You have friends abroad ?” inquisitively. 

‘Yes, Mr. Bennett,” and she grew visibly 
paler as she received the letter. 

** Doubtless your, sweetheart?’ jodosely. 
‘Well, I suppose I must make up my mind 
to lose you presently, and emigration is a fine 
thing!” So saying he left the room: 

_ ‘ Aren’t you going to read your letter, Rosa- 
lind?” asked: Nell, regarding her curiously. 

‘Not now; it will keep, Franypaés me the 
blue satin, please? ’’ and-no-more-was said-on 
the subject; bat the girls noticed. that Rosa- 
lind was very quiet the remainder of the day. 

It was not until she gained the privacy of 
her own chamber at home that she ventured 
to draw out the sealed envelope, and her 


» beautiful face was very weary.and white, her 


eyes heavy with pain. Evidently she'wasnot 
expecting good news. 

he words were few and. commonplace, 
such as ® mere summer {friend might: write, 


“Dear Rosanmy,—You may expect ‘to see 
me in a few days at most: Just now I am at 
Paris, where’ I shall stay forty-ei hours 
longer, being anxfous ‘to see a new play which 
folks say is to be the*rage: 1 hive’ been 
having a fairly good time ‘lately, bat ‘will tell 
you alf when we meet. Do not ‘be surprised 
any night after Thursday to see'me waiting 
for you outside the A . more.” You 
know I wav always a stly correspon : 
and I have a very particular engagement at 
11.30. Tt ‘is now 11.15, so with léve*and all 
good wishes, I remain, as always,—Yoars, 

“ Cre,” 


‘Ob, Heaven |" she eaid,-in a bitter under- 
tone, ‘‘how long must I endure this life ? How 
long must I act alivingJie? And, oh! that I 
should look forward to his retarn with fear 
instead of love! Twenty years old ‘to-day, 
and.all my-life lost, ruined. for the sake of a 
girl’s dreams,’’ 

She leaned her head upon: her arms, whilst 
the slow tears welled into her eyes and stung 
her lids, and all..her heart was. filled with 
bitter pain. 

The door opened, and-another girl entered— 


| bitte psininthe wo 





Rosalind’s sister, and her senior by two years, 


“ Dear me! aren't you in bed yet? I don’t 
wonder you find itso hard to rise in the morn- 


ing when you sit brooding over novels until 
mother} 


midnight. If you read les#and 
and me more in the house, it 
profitable to you.” 

* Rosalind turned on her sharlpy. 
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‘What can I do for you, Miss Burney 
What shall I get you?” 3 
“ Nothing, thank you, little one,” with , 
ile titude, “ Nell is right. | 
ee Tet the shop, 


te side of 
(Overtaking 


Sue — swiftly, her: face-as white as 
browtth eyes wide 
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in a-vain vigil} did not dream that 
her cold exterior she hid a breaking heart. 


The days wore by, and Rosalind bore herself | 8°04-tem 


calmly ; there was no timidity in her manner, 
no tremor in the sweet notes of her voice, no 
gesture by whieh one could tell she suffered an 
agony of suspense. 

One morning, as she went wearily upstairs 
to the show-room, Ne!l ran down to meet her, 

“ Oh} I’ve goteusth newsfor you! Mr Strode 
is back’ f Why} you'tion’t look surprised. 
Did you kitow of his retarn'?” 

‘“"Yés; I heard some days ago he was ex- 
pected almost hourly.” 

“ Then that letter was from him? I told 
Fran‘I was sare of it, and‘she langhed at me. 
In! fact, she“was so polite as to ime & fool’ 
for supposing a gentleman’ would‘ remembér 
as ofus for two whole — 

6 was regarding Rosa very keenly, 
but she saw no change in the ; proud face, 
which:had: grown so much paler and -prouder 
of ‘late; no deepening ‘of the shadows in the: 
sweet, brown eyes. 

“ Fran has.as much right to her opinion as 
you have to: yours, Nell;” with a fuint- smile ; 
bat Nell was not easily repulsed. 

‘“‘ | wish you would:tell me if you are still 
engaged to Mrs Strode? I would keep: the 


“Weare! not engaged,” icily; and -she 
walked on to the work-room. . 

Bat Neli's curiosity was insatiable. 

‘* How long has it been broken off between: 
you; and did you jilt him?” 

‘* Those are questions I do not feel inclined 
to answer, and you have no right to ask.’’ 

“ Hoity-toity! we are in our haughtiest 
mood to-day! My: dear, you. should» have 
marrieé the Czar of ail the Rassias !’’ 

‘“* Don't be stupid, Nell,” laughed Rosalind, 
oe ‘lew me alone; my head aches 
sai cedipetuaamnedeaathagmpanctss 
fifty sledge-hammers upon it!” 
‘* You are always having headaches’ now. 
I begin to believe they are excuses-forill- 
temper,’’ said Nell; who, never having suffered 
@ day’s illness, was far from sympathetic, ‘1 
do know you have been horribly morose lately, 
and one-can't ask-a simple question without 
having one’s head ®itten off.’’ 

Rosalind sighed, wearily, as she seated her- 
self, and began. to work assiduously ; the little 
apprentice stole to her side. 
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i ‘soul it is!” 


with’ intense bitterness 
that was almost tragic. ‘ What woman in 
my position could possess her soul in patience? 
Ohj Ceeil'! Cecil! if you only knew how much 
I have suffered!” 

Tne handsome, debonair face clouded. He 
hated giving pain to any creature,and found 


| it always so much pleasanter and easier to say 


“yes” than “no,” Now, he took one of the 
girl’s slim hands, and drew it to his arm. 

“We can’t-talk here, sweetheart. I shall 
take you for a walk, and then you shall tell 
me all your troubles... Cheer up, Rosalind. 
You'll have some good times yet! ”’ 

Sheanswered nothing; but her face seemed 
to! grow even more’ weary: and-scornful, and 
the scorn, alas! was not ali: for herself; some 
of it was for this man—this haudsome, weak 
man; into whose hands she: had confided her 
happiness two years sgo, when she was bat 
eighteen; and he only-twenty-one, 

Cecil Strode led her towards a qaiet walk 
outside Dunlop, where. the sluggish river 
looked: blaék under ‘the frowning’sky, and the 
widepfiat fields around had-an eerie appear 
ance, Shé drew her hand-from his arm, snd, 
leaning upon the stonework of the bridge, stood 
gazing into the black depths of water beneath 
her. 

“+ Rosalind, you have not‘kissed me yet! 1 
must say your weloome is not warm |” 

She lifted her face a little, and he pressed a 
light kiss upon the sorrowful mouth ; then she 
returned to her old: er soe and he are 
patiently kicking the tiny pebbles at his! 

“J wish’ you: would. say something!” he 
began, in an offended» way; and she inter- 
ru 


eWiaat shail Isay? That Iam glad to see 
you? That I appreciate your goodness 1 
coming to me? a who have such a paré 
mount claim upon: you? Oh!” flinging UP 
her hands, « T wish Foould | With all my heart 
I wishl could! Batalways in my mind there 
lingers thia-thought, that while I toiled an 
watched, and prayed ee your coming, 

ou Went your way: ys 
messare’ — @ jocand ona 
was fill pleasure s(you y' boot 
told-me s0), that men were unanimous in Hh 
ing. you asa boon cot y that women 
were kind to you, knowing nothing of me. 
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—_—_—————— 
vi Rosie, Rosie! Of what use is it to so dis: 
tress yourself and me?" he said, persuasively. 

“ Of what use is anything in this world ! Love 
and faith, and devotion ? Oh‘ I did love: yon 
ouce! Heaven’! that I mustspeak of my love 
ad! Cecil, you killed it by neglect, by 


a firtations with other’ women. Now I 
have nothing to offer you but 4 é 

He looked unfeignedly lexed. 

« Rosie, you are hys ,and cannot méan 


¢ you say: You aren't fickle, whatever I 
= Ade and it I did seem to forget you, now 
I can look on your sweet face once more. I 
jove you as well as ever I did't”’ : 

“You think you do, perhaps!” with great 
mournfulness; ‘‘and I wish I felé as sure my 
owa feelings would become what once they 
were! Cecil, did you ever read + The Prince's 
Progress?’ Yes? Well, you remember how 
he loitered on his way to the princess until 
she died of her love and longing: and: then 
when he reached the palace one of her maidens 
met him, and reproached him for his tardiness. 


‘You loitered on the road too long, you trifled at the 
gate, 

Her heart was starving all the while, you made it 
wait.’ 

starved my love, until 


And just so have 
, it is 80 feeble’ a breath 


now, if it lives at 
would blow it ont!” 

“You're determined to be disagreeable to- 
night, little woman,” with a careless fondness 
far worse to bear, and far more hopeless than 
anger. 

it only once he would flame into 
passion, be stirred outof his debonair manner, 
she would be more inclined to ‘believe in ‘bis 
love; to think that’ her’ own might. rise 
Phenix-like from the ‘ashes of the past ; that 
the scorn she had slowly been learaing to feel 
for him would give way to gentler feelings. 

Now she tarnéd althost fiercely upon him. 

“Do you wotder that you find mechanged ? 
Do you wonder* I have grown bitter, even 
against you? Ohj’Ceeil! Cecil! what a mis- 
take we made in’ the past! What would I not 
give for the power to undo it!” 

His handsome face flashed; and for ‘a mo- 
ment he felt some degree’ of resentment, but 
lightly good temper conquered, and he said, 

t — 

“What is done cannot be‘undone; and so, 
my dear, you must maké tHe best of a bad 
bargain. Oomé, kiss and befriends?" 

With a low ety, ful? of and despair, she 
lsid her pretty head upon her‘ arms. - 

“Ohl why cannot you understand me? 
Why cannot’ you“satisfy my heart?” 

_ “T guess it ig becauset ‘t much depth 
in my character,” trifle regretfally; ‘and I 
couldn't care enough’ about anything to be 
tragic. I'm a worthless scamp, and-you 


deserved a better fellow; but at-any’ rate, | 


Rosalind, you cannot complain’ that I ever 
spoke harshly to you, or used ‘you brutally. 
And it is so loig’since we niet that perhaps 
I've forgotten some of ‘your ways, but now 
pee y pane in we will rectify all the 
mischief. ere, dry ‘your pretty eyes, sweet- 
ao and let us have Lovattonedbie half-hour 
er.” ’ 

The poor girl obeyed him 26 ‘far-as to wipe 
away her tears, and lifting her qaivering face 
little, said, uncertainly,— 

“Cecil, are you prepared’to tell the trath 
now? Surely I hare been patient?” 

‘You have ‘been an angel; but what ‘you 
ask is impossible still. Wait a little longer, 
and I will atone for all to you. Whata happy 
and model couple we will be !” 

‘And in the meanwhile ‘our meetings will 

come known, and'my name will suffer.” 
de Why will youpersist ‘in’ loeking’on the 

tk side? I will take good care of you:” 

Bhe laughed niirthlessly. 

5 Me wish I conl@think’so/ You mean well, 
ut oh! if you knewhow terribly you: disap- 


Point mie, how you wound me!” 
I would rather not, my dear; I might feel 
tncomfortable,” hepassed his arm about her 


der waist and drew her close. ‘ You°are 











prettier than ever, Rosie; and I’m awfully 
proud of you. I think no man: ever had a 
sweeter wife than mine!” 

She suffered his caresses with a certain 
weary disdain of herself and him that had 
something tragic in it, and she did not attempt 
to return them. 

‘‘ Let me briefly explain matters to you,’’ he 
said, in that low, rich voice that had once 
been sweetest music to her. “Just now I 
have offended the governor horribly by ‘out- 
running the coustabls,’ as usual, and it would 
only make bad worse were I to tell him now 
of our marriage. He and my mother have 
determined I shall marry Betty Kane and her 
fortune. Of course it’s awfully kind of them to 
arrange matters for me, and I pretend to 
acquiesce in their plans,” laughing: heartily. 
‘‘ They are so happy in their ignorance that I 
would not for the world enlighten it,” 

Rosalind drew away from him; 

“You mean that you will so far deceive them 
as to let them suppose you are going to'marry 
Miss Kane, and you will probably play at love 
with her?" 

‘* What isa poor beggar to-do? And: you 
need: not be jealous, Rosie; As you said, it will 
be only play, and in England.a man is not 
allowed to have two wives.” 

Even in the dull, grey light he saw the flash 
of anger and scorn in her superb eyes’; bat for 
a moment she did not speak. Then slowly 
she lifted her hands to the dark and pitiless 
heavens 

‘This is the man I ‘cali husband ! Ob, that 
I could die and set him free! Oh, Heaven! 
if I could bat diet” 

He was angry at last. 

* Rosalind, why will you vex me? Why will 
you believe me the vilest wretch under the 
sun? What harmhave I ever done?” 

She hardly seemed to heed him; she hardiy 
seemed to hear as she gazed down at the 
river. 

“I wish I.were not so horribly’ afraid of 
death ; Irwish I dare’ end it all, here and now. 
You would be free then—you could. marry 
Betty Kans; and forget me.” 

The anguish in her voice smote him to the 
heart. He hated to ‘witness any grief, espe- 
cially a woman's, and now he clasped her close, 
and whispered such words of love as she had 
never hoped to hear again. 

He was all anxiety and tenderness, but the 
wretched girl knew that as soon as she had 
grown calm he would resume his old: manner. 
With a-violent effort she recovered’ herself, 
and smiled up at him, 

“Forgive me, Cecil; I have: behaved very 
badly to-night, and am heartily ashamed of 
myself. Perhaps 1 am too exacting—perhaps 
my pecoliar | oe ime makes me petulant. And 
I have been forgetting that I promised to love, 
honour, and obey» you!” with a piteous tre- 
moor in her voice. ‘ You will: have. to teach 
me my duty.”’ 

** Your duty is to be cheerful,” he answered, 
smiling down at the sweet uplifted face. ‘‘We 
must have no more frowns or tragic airs. You 
are to be my ownlittle Rosie, whose brightness 
first made me captive ; and, oh! how remiss I 
am! I had quite forgotten the present I 
brought you from Paris,” and, taking out a 
little packet, he cut the sere: and drew out 
an elegantly-chased gold b: et. 

“It is only a trifle, but you will aecept it as 
a sign of my love;and my remembrance,” he 
said, as he it about her wrist, and she 
did not guess that of all the giftahe had given 
since they said good-bye this was the 
poorest. 

He was not vicious, only weak; unstable as 
‘water; and yet he was so goodly to look upon, 
he had such a debonair manner, euch a woo- 
ing voice and eloquent eyes, that * women 
yielded to his fascinations, and turned from 
worthier men for the sake of this idler—this 
man who was false in spite of himself—who 
could not rise to the heights to which Rosa- 
lind aspired, who was as*far beneath her, 
intellectually, as’ he was her superior: in 
position. 





And *to such aman Roealind Burney had 
given her young; fresh life, her parsionate 
heart ! 

They met first‘ at’ the Danlop Musical 
Society, where she was much valued on ac- 
count of her exquisite séprano and thorough 
knowledge of music. 


Cecil Strode was nota member of the ~ 


society, but attended rehearsals pretty fre- 
quently, being a friend of the conductor’s, and 
asking for an introduction obtained one. 

Rosalind had been chary at first of knowing 
@® man so much hersocial' superior; and his 
parents, Sir Egbert and Lady Strode; were 
spoken of in the town'as' the hanghtiest of its 
magnates, although their grandeur ‘and title 
were quite of mushreomi growth. 

Cecil had been very much:in love then with 
the beautifal plebeian, or fancied he was, and 
paraded his passion before his pedple until 
Sir Egbert determined to send him away for 
two years, hoping he would overcome: or for- 
get it. 

Bat he hardly calculated the results of this 
arbitrary measure. Cecil was far more im: 
pulsive: then ‘than on his return; and, bein 
afraid that in his absence his ‘rival woul 
succeed in wresting his treasure from him, 
persuaded Rosalind to consent to a secret 
marriage. 

So, on the morning of his departure from 
Dunlop, she preceeded him to Beckley, a neigh- 
bonring town, where they were united, the 
bride returning at once to her duties, the 
bridegroom going on his travels. 

For a little while Cecil had written ardently 
and frequently, but soon the violence of his 
passion’ began to cool, and'when he wrote he 
sent merély accounts of his pleasures, his new 
friends, and the beantifal women he met, who 
were 80 kindly to him. 

For months the young wife's heart seemed 
like to break; for months she went about, the 
very ghost of herself. 

Then» pride came to her aid, and scorn of 
him she once had loved. She strove against 
her growing contempt, but it would not be 
crushed, and she knew in her rashness she 
had spoiled her whole life; was mated to a 
man whocould neither understand nor admire 
constancy. 

As they walked back’ to the town together 
she was: very’ silent, thinking of all these 
—_ and scarcely hearing the words he 
said, 

She was unfeignedly glad when they reached 
the ‘street where she lived. She paused, and 
put out her hand. 

‘‘Good-night, Cecil. You will write me 
when you wish to ses me.” 

‘* As if that is not always?” and as he spoke 
&® man passed by, and, seeing Rosalind, and 
who was her companion, drew a sharp breath, 
and hurried on. 

‘* Was not that Mark Cranston?” asked 
Cecil, and the girl nodded an affirmative. 
“ Poor devil! How he must envy me! Good- 
night,‘dear! Dream of me.” 

With a very bitter smile she turned towards 
her home, her heart like lead within her. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘May I walk with you to the shop, Rosa- 
lind?” said Mark Cranston, the following 
morning; as he overtook the girl on her way 
to business. 

-“* Yes,’ she answered, not: lifting her eyes 
to the kindly face and passionate eyes of the 
man beside hery “ Why not?" 

Her manner was nervous and constrained, 
and she looked very wan and white. 

‘IT am afraid,” he swid, gently, ‘‘ that you 
are far from well. You look more fit for bed 
than business, and I am afraid, too, I am 
running the risk of offending you; but however 
that may be I cannot calmly see you drifting 
to certain unhappiness.” 

Her breath came a little quicker, her pretty 
eyes looked distressed: 
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“TI must do something to save you from 
ourself,” her companion went on, in a still 
ower tone. ‘‘Oh, Rosalind, why will you 

persist in your infatuation? I hoped his ab- 
sence would teach you forgetfulness of him. 
My dear, it is an unpleasant task I have set 
myself. A man who speaks against his suc- 
cessful rival is open to the charge of libel. 
But, Rosalind, Cecil Strode, despite his genial 
ways, and perhaps because of them, is unstable 
as water, and will excel in nothing. He cannot 
satisfy your higher yearnings. His love is a 

r, evanescent emotion, and easily trans- 
erable.”’ 

“‘T know, I know!” she said, distressfully. 
‘There is nothing you can tell me of his 
weaknesses of which I am ignorant! But I 
may not listen to you!” 

‘* You mean you love him in spite of all?” 
he asked, in a strange, hard voice. 

But she would not or could not answer, and 
he continued,— 

** He has abilities, but he will not use them, 
and if Sir Egbert chose to disinherit him he 
would be utterly stranded. Pardon my plain 
speaking, but do you suppose the Strodes would 
ever consent to receive you?” 

“No. I wish I could tell you all, Mark, 
but I must not. Believe me, if I could I would 
change all things, but I am helpless—tied 
hand and foot—and whatever comes to him, 
whatever it may cost me, I must cling to him. 
Please say no more.” 

“Of course I must obey you, there is no- 
thing else left me to do; but I shall do my 
utmost to protect you,” and having reached 
the shop they shook hands and parted. 

Fran, who had been watching them from 
the showroom window, turned and looked 
~ -cammanetas at Rosalind’s white, agitated 

ace. 

“Well,” she said, sharply, “there is no 
mistake about it’s being better to be born lucky 
than rich! What chances you get; first Mr. 
Strode is wild about you, and now Mark Cran- 
ston. He's got the largest photographic busi- 
ness in the town, and people say he’s saving 
money fast.’ 

Rosalind made nv reply ; perhaps she dared 
not trust herself to speak. Mark’s words, 
Mark’s tones, were still ringing in her ears, and 
a wild fear, which daily grew and strengthened, 
filled her heart. Two years ago he had begged 
for her love, the love she thought she had given 
Cecil, and she had rejected him kindly, 
but firmly. Now, when her judgment was 
more matured, and she had been compelled to 
compare the two men, she saw her fatal error, 
and fought against the knowledge—fought 
against the feeling for Mark, which she dared 
not call love. 

She did not see Cecil for the next few days, 
nor did any message reach her from him; but 
she heard he was frequently seen with Miss 
Kane, and a weary scorn took possession of 
her. But she told no one of her wrongs, did 
not in any way assert her position. At the 
close of a week, whilst she was waiting upon a 
customer in the showroom, she overheard Nell 
and Fran talking, and Cecil’s name arrested 
her attention. 

‘I was going home last night, and I met Mr. 
Strode,” said Nell. ‘“ He asked me if Rosa- 
lind had left, and I said ages ago, so he turned 
with me, and after a little conversation in- 
quired where I lived, and if he might take me 
home. You may be sure I gave consent. I 
felt quite proud of such a distinguished escort, 
and we went the furthest way round. And 
oh! Fran,” beginning to laugh, “he would 
insist on kissing me when he said good-night.” 

and was white as snow, and her eyes 
seemed literally to blaze with anger and in- 
dignation at this last affront offered her ; but 
Fran was speaking, and she gave her whole 
attention to her words, 

‘*You won't tell Rosalind? she would be 
mad; and I say, Nell, don’t burn your fingers, 
Cecil Strode is as big a flirs as you. Did he 
ask you to meet him again?” 

‘‘No,” laughing. “You don't suppose he 
would go so far at one step.” 





“I wish you would pay a little more atten- 
tion to me,” said Rosalind’s customer, sharply, 
and with a guilty start the poor girl came back 
to a sense of her position. 

‘I beg your pardon,” ina lowvoice. ‘I—I 
am not very well this morning.” 

The woman was not bad-hearted, and some- 
thing in the girl's stricken tone moved her to 
“Tlone I spoke so sharply. If I had 

“T am sorry e 80 ply. 
been looking at you I should not have done so. 
Go andsit down, and send someone else to serve 
me.”’ 

But Rosalind shook her head. She could 
not ask a favour of her companions now, and 
when the woman was gone she was compelled 
to take her seat and listen in silence to the 
idle chatter and ceaseless giggling of Nell and 
Fran. It was not until afternoon that she had 
a chance of private speech with the former. 

‘‘How quiet you have been all day, Rosa- 
lind ?"’ said the girl, holding her needle to the 
light, the better to thread it, for the short Feb- 
ruary day was fast closing in. 

‘* Yes, I have had plenty of food for thought,” 
Rosalind answered, looking full into the other's 
eyes. “I could not avoid hearing your words 
this morning—I mean when you were eer 
of Mr, Strode—and I cannot but feel you acte 
very unkindly towards me.” 

Nell looked insolent, and the colour flamed 
high in her face. 

‘* You were not asked for your opinion,” she 
sneered; “and because Cecil Strode, once 
fancied he cared for Le is he never to speak 
to another girl? And you told me yourself 
that you are not engaged now.” 

‘I know that I did ; but how should I sup- 
pose you or he would take advantage of m 
statement ? vo > gr aa an 
speaking impre y; “if you have any 
womanly feeling, any self-respect, you will 
neither encourage nor permit Mr. Strode’s 
attentions.” 

“Thank you. I know how to take care of 
myself, and how to amuse myself too. You 
are words and breath, and had best 


spare both , * @ more important occasion.” 
Rosalind looked at her with growing con- 


tempt, seeing which Nell said mockingly,— 

“Hearts are sometimes caught in the re- 
bound, and where you failed I may succeed. 
na be a grand thing to reign at Strode 

“ You will never do that,’* Rosalind: said, 
stung beyond all powers of endurance, and 
before Nell could ten od she left the room. Her 
heart was very against this man, whoso 
poorly redeemed his marriage vows ; and had 
they met then she would have spoken some un- 
ay aye truths, and probably regretted them 

her calmer moments. As it was she wrote 
Cecil, reproaching him for his folly with regard 
to Nell Hardwick, remonstrating with him, 
too, in a wise snd womanly way. His answer 
came speedily :— 

“Dear Rosary — 

‘* You are right, as you always are, and 

I am very properly ashamed of myself. I 
promise to be a better boy in future, and ask 
you not to scold me too awfully when we meet, 
which must be to-morrow at the latest. You 
must meet me on the Beckley-road not later 
than two-thirty. I shall bring the dog-cart 
round, and we will have a good spin. It is no 
use shaking your head and saying impossible. 
If you are not there to time I shall drive to 
old Bennett’s and fetch you myself. How 
would that do, old a I guess your 
employer would open eyes slightly. — With 
love, * Crctn.”’ 


Such a fragment upon which to feed her 
hungry heart, but she was compelled to feign 
content if she did not feel it. 

At the appointed time she met her husband ; 
he was looking especially handsome and de- 
bonair. 

‘* How jolly ef you to be so punctnal, Rosa- 
lind!” he said, gaily. ‘Give me your hand 
and let me help you up. Now, don’t look so 


serious. I know you are going to say this is|b 


imprudent, and I don’t intend listening to , 
lecture, my little, wise woman. ‘ Sofficient tg 
the day,’ etcetera. Let us enjoy ourselves whil, 
we have the chance!” 

He was so happy, so handsome, she con|j 
not him unkindly, and a faint :mil, 
broke the line of her lips. 

“ That is better, Rosie,” drawing her wraps 
closer about her with caressing hands. “ Now 
we are off. Will you drive, or shall 1?” 

‘“‘Oh, you!’’ she answered, more brightly 
than she usually spoke now. ‘I should only 
= you and damage Zuleika’s knees, for 
which you would scarcely thank me,” 

So Cecil turned the mare’s head towards 


“Are we going to pass Kane Hall? Hoy 
rash you are, Cecil! Pray turn into a bye. 


** Not for a hundred Kanes, my dear; and 
we'll flash by like lightning. Trust me yy 
shall not be ised unless you wish it. [ 
know a dear, old-fashioned inn at Beckley 
where we can tea comfortably, then we'll 
return home at once, as the nights are too 
cold for you yet.” 

She did not remonstrate further, perhaps 
because she knew it was useless ; and Cecil was 
so tender, so loverlike, that she felt ashamed 
of her recent anger and scorn, and tried by 
every means in her power to atone for them. 

‘* This has been a jolly afternoon,” he said, 
as he parted with herat the corner of Beckley- 
road ; ‘* we will have another just like it soon. 
Good-night, Rosie ; you have been a little angel 
to-day.” 

She smiled sadly, then said,— 

“* Cecil, be to me always as you have been 
to-day. Sometimes I am afraid of myself. 
You make me £0 hard, so scornful.” 

He kissed the tremulous lips. 

“‘ Don’t worry, little woman, all will be right 
soon, and in meantime let us enjoy our- 
selves. Good-bye, wifie, good-bye.” 

The next ae she reached the shop 
at nine precisely, Nell, who had forgotten 
their previous disagreement, danced to meet 


her. 

‘‘You wicked sinner!” she cried, in her 
shrill voice ; ‘so you went driving with Cecil 
Strode yesterday, and then havethe impudence 
to say there is nothing between you!” 

“« Who was your informant?” with a vague 
fear of ill in her heart. 

“ Oh ! bless your heart; no one told me. I 
overheard it. About four yesterday Lady 
Strode and Miss Kane drove up and asked for 
the governor. He brought them into the 
showroom, and they told him you had been 
seen up the -road with Cecil in a dog- 
cart, They th awfully wild, and said 


some very things about you.” 

“Yes, ya What id. Mr. Bennett say?” 
Rosalind asked, with white, stiff lips. 

“I don’t know very well, for when Lady 
Strode had ended he remarked, ‘ I would 
be obliged if your ladyship would come into 
my dining-room. I do not wish this conversa- 
tion to become common talk.’ So, to be 
vulgar, they ‘ made tracks.’ ”’ ; 

Rosalind sat downand began with trembling 
fingers to apply herself to work, but presently 
she threw it aside. ; : 

**T can’t do it,” she said, in a piteous volce. 
‘I think I am unnerved.” ’ 

A lad ran up from the shop at this moment. 

“The governor wants you in the dining- 
room, Miss Burney,” he said, and disappeared 


again. 3 
er You're in for  wigging,” cried Fran, with 

ill-concealed delight ; but Nell, who despite her 

weaknesses was not ungenerous, said,— 

“ Give him as as he sends, Rosalind. 
Tell him out of the shop he has no right of 
mtrol over a : 
Rosalind ae not answer, but went with 

fast-beating heart to the dreaded interview: 
Mr. Beiinett bade her a curt good-morning 

as she entered, and bade her be seated, but 

she remained standing by the table, het 





trembling hands resting upon it, asif to steady 
erself, 
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«Miss Burney, it isnot my way to condemn 
anyone unheard, consequently, I ask you is it 
or is it not true that you were seen yesterday 
driving with Mr. Cecil Strode 2 34 

There wasa scarcely perceptible pause, then 
she said,— ,s 

“Tt is quite true. 

The employer's face darkened. 

«Tam very sorry, a8 you have always been 
an esteemed member of my firm. I was un- 
willing to believe Lady Strode’s statement, 
and now, however unwilling to keep my word 
to her, 1 must do so; besides which I owe it 
to myself and my family to —_ my own 
interest. Lady Strode assures me that unless 
you are instantly dismissed she shall forbid 
her servants to deal here longer.” He could 
not look at her now, her young, sweet face 
was so terrible in its pain. ‘‘ But because I 
respect your parents, and have always found 
you honest and capable, I will aga pe the 
best of testimonials, provided you will take a 
situation away. Iam truly sorry this should 
have happened, and perhaps, now that you 
gee the result of your folly, you will permit 
me to say that flirtations between girls of your 
position and gentlemen are most dangerous 
and compromising. Let this be a lesson to 

ou.” 

: She said nothing, she was beyond the power 
of speech, and he misconstrued her silence as 
sullenness. She gathered up the little heap 
of money he pushed towards her, and, bowing, 
left the room. 

Wearily she toiled back to the workroom, 
and there her composure forsook her, and 
hiding her face in her hands she sobbed so 
wildly that Nell and little Cole were frightened. 

In broken words she told them her tale. and 
they were furious at such injustice, but Fran 
was —- glad, having always been jealous 
of Rosalind. 

In a little while the girl recovered some- 
what of her ordinary manner, and, dressing, 
prepared to return home, there to endure 
scoffs and anger as best she could. 

Nell and little Cole kissed her, Fran offered 
tips of her fingers, as did the assistants 

ow. 

“They are wise in their generation,’ Rosa- 
lind thought, bitterly. “It is the instinct of 
rats to leave the sinking ship.’’ 

Then she went home, where the storm of 
abuse and reproach was worse even than she 
had imagined it could be. 

Mrs, Barney wept querulously, and declared 
her heart was broken, that she should never 
lift her head again, that Rosalind had dis- 
graced them all by her wicked folly, and the 
wisest thing she could do was to leave the 
town at once. But Amy was bitterest of all. 

“I wonder what Mark will say!” she re. 
marked, with malicious unction. ‘He won’t 
be quite so ready or anxious to make you Mrs, 

ranston now.” 

To tell the truth Amy had a secret penchant 
for Mark which, perhaps, only served to in- 
crease her jealousy of Rosalind. 

Jaded and heartsick, meeting no sympathy 
from any member of the family, Rosalind 
crept up to her room, there to indite a letter 
to the man who had caused all this woe. 


‘Dar Cecrt,—You must speak now, for I’m 
dingraged in the eyes of who know me. 
z y Strode has prevailed on Mr. Bennett to 

ismiss me because of my flirtation with you, 
and you know what sympathy I am likely to 
erie wd name, we ! for sa apes. save 

putation ; y my urgent n compels 
me to pray this of you. = ¢ oe 

The nex morning his answer reached her. 
PR... Daruinc Rostz,—Upon my honour I 
} a t speak yet. Will meet you to-night at 

end of your street, © Crcm.” 


CHAPTER III. 


ae although Cecil waited long. Rosalind 


Rotappear. Disgusted with bis cowardice 


and apparent callousness, she kept her room 
until dusk, when she dressed hastily and went 
out, She had but one idea, and that was to 
leave Dunlop behind her—but how! She had 
so little money, scarcely a sovereign, and of 
what use would that be? 

In her despair and her shame she thought 
of Mark and his unfailing goodness, and after 
a long, fierce struggle with her pride, went out 
with the intention of seeking him. 

She knew that by this time he would have 
left business, so she directed her steps towards 
the pretty cottage he rented outside the town, 
and which his mother presided over. She re- 

arded Rosaline with small favour when the 
ittle maid announced her, for she resented the 
girl’s rejection of Mark. 

“It is late for you to be out alone, Miss 
Barney, and so far from home, too !’’ she said, 
acidly. 

“Yes; but I was compelled to come, Mrs. 
Cranston ; and; oh! if you please, is Mark in ? 
My business ia with him. I must see him 
alone.”’ 

Mrs. Cranston’s face grew harder. 

‘He ia in the next room; you can go to 
him. But I must say, Miss Burney, your 
conduct is scarcely ladylike or maidenly. In 
my young days girls did not hunt men down.” 

Poor Rosalind! She was getting used now 
to scoffs and sneers, but the blood mounted to 
her pale cheeks, and the dumb agony in her 
eyes grew greater, as she turned and went to- 
wards Mark’s room. 

He started up, with welcoming hands and 
eager face. 

‘** Rosalind, what good wind has blown you 
here? Sit down, sit down, and let me call 
mother in.’’ 

‘No, my business is with you,”’ she began, 
in a faint, uncertain voice. “I am in trouble, 
and have come to ask you for help. Oh, Mark! 
if you can forgive me all my coldness, all my 
pride, all the pain I have unwittingly made 
you bear, and stretch out a helping hand to a 
poor forlorn wretch, I would thank you all my 
life long.” al 

His sympathetic face was bent upon her, 
his grieved eyes looked into hers. 

‘*T am yours always,” he said, simply, “and 
all that I have is at your service." 

Her lips quivered, anda tremor ran through 
her frame.” 

**T can’t thank you,” she said, brokenly. 
**T wish I could.” And then hurriedly she told 


Bennetts ; and Mark stood listening in silence, 
neither by look nor gesture reproachiny her. 
But when she had finished he said,— 

** You do not love this man ; then why should 
you suffer for his sake? Rosalind, what tie 
binds you to him?” 

‘IT cannot tell you; I am bound by a pro- 
wer but Mark, Mark! say you will help 
me ” 

‘You know that I will; but in what way 
can I do so?” 

She blushed deeply. 

“TI am anxious to leave the town. Away 
from here I may obtain some situation, and 
live free of reproach ; but all my money told 
does not amount to twenty shillings. I thought 
—I hoped you would lend me some, I will work 
very hard to repay you,” 

* And is this the only assistance you will 
accept from me? Rosalind, would it not be 
wiser and happier for you to trust your life to 
me—to give me the right to protect you ?”’ 

‘‘ Hush, oh, hush!" she cried, wildly, “I 


one who was so unworthy your great love.” 
He smiled a little scornfully at the mere 


fort,” and he sat silent a few moments; t 





the story of her shameful dismissal from Mr. | h 


idea of forgetfulness, but obeyed her request. | answered. we. r 
“Tam answered fully, my dear. Now let /&ccount to let even her most intimate friends 


me arrange some flan for your future com- | know where she was. b 
i : hen | escapade I am not surprised she should wish 
his face brightened. ‘I have it, Rosalind. It | to be forgo 
will be exactly the thing for you. You shall|ture out lest I should be pointed at as her 
go to my aunt, Miss Elizabeth Cranston, the| sister. In a town like this everybody knows 
dearest old lady in existence. Sbe lives at| everybod 


obtain a situation. She will be glad to have 
you, and in the meantime I must be your 
banker.” 

He went to his desk, and handed her a cheque 
for thirty pounds. 

‘*Oa!” she cried, “ I cannot accept so large 
aloan. Mark, you are too good to me !” 

He laughed lightly. 

** You will need money to carry you on, for, 
even if you succeed at once in getting employ- 
ment, a great many firms pay but once a 
quarter. I will write to my aunt to night, 
and you can go to her the day after to-mor- 
row.”’ 

Rosalind burst into tears. 

‘“‘ Forgive me,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ kindness is so 
strange to me now.” 

A spasm of pain contorted his face, but be- 
fore she lifted her head it was gone. 

He took her slender hands in his—hands so 
slender and delicate that Miss Kane herself 
might have envied them—and with a little 
touching gesture of reverence he lifted them 
to his lips. 

All the man’s strong heart ached for her, 
all his love cried out to be heard,‘io be satis- 
fied, and yet he spoke no word by which she 
might guess these things. 
He was her friend, she had told him he could 
never be more! Well, then, as her friend let 
him help her, neither asking nor seeking any 
guerdon or reward for his service and his 
loyalty. 
“You will write me often, RosaJind?” he 
said, gravely, ‘‘and you will not worry about 
this loan. I wish to Heaven you would accept 
it as a gift, a slight token of my regard for 
you. How obstinate you can be on occasion ! 
Now we have settled this matter, let me take 
you into my mother.” 
“No, no, she does not like me; indeed, I 
would rather not see her again to-night, 
Mark,” and she rose to go. 
He went to the sideboard, and poured out 
half a tumbler of port. 
*t Drink it,’’ he commanded ; ‘‘ you are cold 
and trembling ;” then, as she still hesitated, 
‘‘when you have obeyed me I will take you 
home.” : 
It seemed -good to meet a stronger will than 
her own; she was so utterly weary of Cecil's 
weakness and vacillation, and so she yielded 
to Mark. 
He watched her with sad, kind eyes, then 
taking up his hat prepared to accompany 
er 


‘It is cold,” she said, ‘‘ and I have troubled 
you a great deal’already. Don’t come out; I 
am not afraid to go alone.” ; 

But Mark was resolute, and had his way; 
so they passed out into the cold dark night to- 
gether. They walked in silence, which was 
only broken when they reached Rosalind’s 
home. 

‘You will come in?” she said, gently, but 
Mark shook his head. 

* Not to-night, but I shall call to-morrow 
to say good-bye’and God-speed you. And, 
my dear, when you are settled at Croydon, I 
may sometimes come up to see you.” 

“No, no,” hurriedly, “better not. If you 
came you would only drive me from my refuge. 
I must not, I dare not, receive you,” and 
wrenching her hand from his she went in- 
doors. ‘ 

The next day Nell Hardwick, calling upon 
the Burneys, was electrified by the news that 
Rosalind had left home. if 

“ You will give me her address?"’ she said 


must not listen to you. Remember I am bound | to Amy. “ I should like her to know how angry 
to him ; and you, Mark—oh ! you must forget | we all (or nearly all) are at the governor's in- 
jastice.”’ 


“I’m very sorry I can’t oblige you,” Amy 
‘Rosalind said we were on no 


And, really, after her 
tten. I’msure I hardly like to ven- 





Croydon, and you can stay with her until you 


y- 
Nell looked at her comically, ‘I suppose 
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you think folks might draw nasty compari- 
sons bebween you,” she said, withsly malice. 
‘* Rosalind is so very pretty!” and feeling she 
had done her daty she took her leave. 

‘IT wonder what Cecil Strode will do now ? 
Of course she will let him know her address, 
thought the girl, ‘I’m sare I should. I 
wouldn't Jeave one stone unturned if I thought 
there was a chance of being Mrs. Cecil Strode, 
but then Rosalind has such queer fads.” 

It was the breakfast -hour at Strode 
Hall, and Sir Egbert was angrily comment- 
ing on Ceoil’s lack of punctuality,.when that 
young man sauntered leisurely into the room, 
and sank into his chair with the air of one 
fatigued by arduous labour. 

‘* Late again!” growled the sire. “* I won- 
der when you will learn the value:of time ?" 

‘‘Never, unless I. develop a mania for 
business details,’ he said, witha laugh, ‘‘.and 
*pon my soul I fancy that is.as likely as, that 
we shall see the millenninm. I guess when ! I 
shuffle off,’ my tombstone (if I’m lucky.enough 
to get one) will bear this inscription:-‘ Here 
lies the unworthy son of.a worthy father.’ ” 

Sir Egbert strove not to look 
did not succeed very well; so he turned to 
another subject. 

‘* You will drive over to the Kanes:to-day, 
and do your best to reinstate yourself in 
Betty's favour.” 

Cecil flashed, remembering the pathetic 
letter he had received but two hours ago. His 
heart was heavier than it had ever been in all 
his careless life, and the.mention of Betty was 
hateful to him ; but he gaid, carelessly, “ T’il 
do my best, but I wish, you.and: the mater 
were not.eo set upon this match. Hang itall, 
I’m only. twenty-three, and.-haven’t sown halt 
my wild oats yet. Let me have my fling, and 
=~ I'll settle down. and make a model bus- 

and!” 

‘* And in the meantime Betty. may be carried 
off by some more anxious wooer.” 

‘* Well! there are plenty of women. You've 
only to look at the census papers to find that 
out,” Cecil said, with a slight laugh. 

“* Plenty of women, but not heiresees /” Bir 
Egbert retorted, pushing back his cbhairina 
great harry, and with visible anger; ‘‘.and I'll 
tell you plainly, unless you marry to:please 
me you'll get none of my hard-earned money, 
And, by the way, I shall expect you.at the 
works by eleven; the men are in a discon- 
tented state. See what you can do with 
them.” 

‘* All right, I'll come,” and glad to be “ let 
down so easily,” as he called it, he turned 
again to his breakfast. 

Lady Strode watched him a little while in 
silence; then she said,— 

“I hope you will not How »your 
foolish fancy for that girl +0 come be- 
tween you and Betty. Your father wonld 
never forgive such @ mesalliance. Andy you 
could not desire a more snitable»wife than 
Miss Kane. She is ‘well born, -well-bred, 
tolerably gocd-looking, immensely» rich,. and 
very fond of you !”’ 

Cecil looked as if he regarded her devotion 
as a bore. 

“ That is jast what makes me hang fire,” 
he said, guiltily. ‘‘I hate.a girl.to be so 
lavish with her favours; it.ien’t good form, to 
say the least of it. And now, mother, drop 
the subject, please, I. am tolerably sick of it ;” 
and being wiser than her husband in some 
respects she obeyed. 

_ At eleven Cecil harangued the colliere,sooth- 
ing their rufiled feelings by his good humour 
and friendly manner. Perhaps his greatest 
misfortune was the nameless fascination he 
could exercise at will over men and women 
too. Doubtless, when free from his spell, the 


rsuasive, happy voice, the glamour of his 


andsome and presence the colliers 
would speedily work. themgelves again into-a 
fury of discontent; bat just now they were 
pacified, and Sir Egbert, who himself super- 
-ntended the works, watched Cecil drive off 
in the direction of Kane Hall with a very 
proud and satisfied expression. 


moliified, but. 





The. young man lanched with the Kanes, 
and very quickly suoveeded in soothing Miss 
Betty’s roffled vanity ; perhaps he was hardly 
conscions of the full. meaning of his words 
and looks ; perhaps he did not panse to think ; 
but it is certain he left the young lady more 
than. ever imbued: with the idea that he waa 
not indifferent +o her. 

I ing dark when he took his 

a thick shawl over her 
and walked with him to 
the gate, where she detained him some time 
with trivial questions. She was looking very 
well, having dressed with especial care,.and 
as. she lifted her eyes to his he was almost 
startled by the revelation he saw there. 

‘* You will come to-morrow ?”’ she; . 
“It isso dall with no one but mamma and 
Pape for company, and I know so few nice 
girls,’ 


‘And -you will miss me a little if I don’t 


t was. 
leave, and Betty. 
head and 


put in. an appearance ?’' lowering his voice so | i 


that his servant should nothear. ‘I’m asad 
dog, Betty, but I believe you like maa wee 
it.” 
‘‘You know that I do;” ske answered, in 
almost. agi manner. ‘Don’t disap- 


an agitated 
__ me; I shall watch for you. Come-to, 
uno 


h? ” 

‘“ L.will, thanks;:and,. Betty, will. you give 
me the flowers you are wearing?” 

With a little glad emile she drew them from 
her breast,and gave them: into his hands; 
then she stood at the gate watching until she 
could see-him no longer. Her dreams .would 
scarcely have been so happy that night if she 
conld -but have peeped into Cecil’s room. 

A self.scorn had seized him, and-with 
a gesture of disgust he opened the windows 
and flung Betty’s: flowers on to the path 
below; then :he unlocked his desk and took 
out Rosalind’s. portrait. As the sweet eyes 
met. his,and the, pensive face seemed to re- 
proach: him-for all: his weakness, he groaned 
and said tovhimeelf,— 

‘‘ Poor little girl ! what.a brute I have been 
to you! But to-morrow I will confess vall. 
name what may I-will acknowledge you'as my 

.. 'e ! ” 

Bot with the new day new thoughis came, 
and he held his peace. 


CHAPTER V. 


RosaLinD was cordially received by Miss 
Oranston, who-was quite cognigsant of:Mark’s 
love for the girl, and wondered greatly it was 
not reciprocated, And in a very few days her 
visitor was dear to her for her own-sake; 80 
much so that when Rosalind's efforts to obtain 
@ situation were fruitless she rejoiced. 

“« Lshall keep you withime.a little longer,” 
she said, peering at the pretty pale “face 
through her spectacles, | ‘‘ 1 wish, indeed, you 
would makethis your home. There are many 
little things you could doifor.:me, so that you 
would not feel dependent upon me.” 

Rosalind shook her . 
senasidi polly’ “Patompoand gomceon dead 

j i on and you: can do. 
there is dom the house. No, no; I must 
have work, or I shall go.mad!” 

One day she and went .out to the 
city, in reply to an advertisement which .ap- 
peared that morning in the Sans eS 
when she returned Miss Cranston : 
her expression that she was successfal. It 
was in vain she: urged her to stay in the quiet 
home, ‘* where you are so loved and so RU 

‘« My duties commence on Monday,and are 
not-heavy ; I am to live in the house, and my 
salary.is to. be twenty-four pounds.a:year. I 
shall feel.quite rich and independent; but I 
shall never forget you or your goodness ; and 
I will every Sunday with yon sf only 
you will have.me!” 

* You know I will,” the old lady answered, 
— ‘But, oh! how I shall miss 
you ” 





And indeed, the little house seemed nnnaty;. 
ally still when Rosalind was gone, and tt, 
days unnaturallylong. Miss Cranston wrot, 
to Mark, saying:that:she missed her 
each week, and that as soon as one Sunday 
was over she looked and longed for the next 
to bring her favourite to her. 

Bo And, ———_ 1”? she a if you can 
y teach rgetfulness o worth] 
sweetheart you will win a treasure |" o 

She was blissfally ignorant: of the real tie 
existing between Rosalind and Cecil, knew 
nothing of the plain gold ring, and certificate 
of marriage put away so carefully, guarded 
so jealously. Meanwhile, Rosalind, thongh 

was more content now that 


do; and her companions 


Snnesananee = eer no very satis. 
factory y- gir Was growin 
ENT and all:but proposed to him ~ 

He had been almost content to drift with 
the tide, although his heart and conscience 
alike re ched him. at:odd' moments, and he 
would determine.to go in search of the woman 
whose life was in-his hands ; but. then it was 
pleagant : to: have-his ‘freedom, to be msde 
much of by all the girls of his acquaintance ; 
and so—well, he: did not begim his. search. 

May came, and«he lay onthe grass one ~ 
morning at Betty's feet, whilst she read to 
him. from a yolume'of poems.  Itiwas delici- 
ously, warmand) he:was too: drowsy for con: 
versation, and\wasoheartily grateful when 
Betty volunteered to.amuse:him. 

Verse.after verse, she read, antil her mono: 
tonous voice: had almost dulled him to sleep. 

“I don’t believe you are listening?” she 
said, with a pont. and..an arch ce, which 
were both lostupon him, * You cannot tell 
what I read last?” 

‘*”Pon. my word you wrong me,’’ he answered, 
in a wounded tone ; ‘it was a translation of 
one of Heine’s sweetest. poems. Pray go on, 
Betty ;, this.is simply BJysiam! ” 

Gratified, and blushing, she turned another 
page, ‘this: time to read a aimple poem— 
*Raythere death than false of faythe,” and 
against his.will Cecil heard the old, old story 
of man’s treachery and woman's woe. 

As Betty's voice went. on, he meek: baile 

their , De 
the ripg, with its quaint old motto, placed 
upon the girl's finger; he heard:the youth's 
protestations, and. then eame the sorrowful 
sequel, in which the maiden speaks thus :— 


‘* © Summer day whose golden. glory found 
No echo in my heart,: no answering glow ! 
O, night, in peaceful starry lustre crowned, 
Mocking the lifethat, peace no more might know. 


While I had made the years.one long love-r0ng, 
My Knight had trod Life’s measure merrily ; 
The ring that glittered on my,hand so long, 
Was but.a worthless pledge—a burnished lie. 


And 8o it passed ; the sunshine of my youth 
Died slowly out, and eft me worn and chill, 
Mistrusting human friendship, human truth, 
Yet mourning o’er my shattered idol still. 


Cecil lifted himself on his elbow. He looked 
strangely white and agitated, and Betty 
hi the momentous words were about to be 
apoken, She was doomed’ to‘disappoiutment. 

“Tf a fellow rerved you in such a —or 
what would you do, Betty?” he seked, 
err i 1 

‘T chould die,” she answered, gentimentally, 
and sighed ponderously. 

“« But supposing aes aid not die,” he urged, 
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«and after awhile he came to his senses, and 
not only asked you to pardon him, but to 
take him back again into your love? Would 


a cat promptly, and she was quite ready 

to be embraced, only Cecil showed no inclina- 
tion to embrace her, and when he remained 

ilent she n to grow angry. 
—* rese yar and thoughtfally. 

“Tam afraid I must leave you. I have just 
remembered an important duty.” 

She was thoroughly angry now. 

“J suppose you had ten Miss Burney 
is waiting a reply to her last effasion?”’ she 
sneered, and then could have bitten her tongue 
ont for uttering so foolish a speech. 

He looked at’ her a little wonderingly, a 
little scornfally, and then said, slowly,— 

“J don’t even know where she is. I wish I 
did; but the forgotten duty certainly has 
some reference to her,” and he left her with- 
out seeing her outstretched hand. 

As soon as he was gone she gave vent to 
violent weeping, which certainly would not 
have been silenced had she known that he was 
bending his steps towards the Burneys’ resi- 
dence. 

It was the dinner hour of the middle.class 
when he reached the house, so that he was 
tolerably sure to find Mr. Burney at home. 

Amy herself opened the door to him, as 
they kept no servant, and, seeing him, beamed 
radiantly upon him. It-was decidedly wrong 
of Rosalind to meet this man, but the same 
role did not apply to Miss Burney, and she 
always made the most of her opportunities 
with the male sex. 

“Comein!’’ shesaid, graciously; “This is, 
indeed, an unexpected pleasure, Mr, Strode!” 
and, opening a door, she u him into.a 
dainty, though small parlour. 

“ My visit is to Mr. Borney,” he explained. 
“(an I see him now ?” 

“Oh, yes; he is always at home from one 
to two. I will send him to you,” and with 
another smile and glance she went ont. 

He heard her step on the stairs, then her 
voice in the room below, and some hasty 
response in & man’s deeper tones. Then he 
was joined by Mr. Burney, who certainly re- 
garded him with disapproval. 

“IT must ask you'to detain me for as short 
a time as possible,” he said, coldly. ‘‘ Business 
men are compelled to study panotuality.” 

“Just so. Well, I will.come.to she point 
at once. I am anxious to obtain Rosalind’s 
address,” 

“Indeed !"’ sarcastically, ‘‘ I. must.compli- 
ment you upon the. fortitude with-which you 
have endured the same anxiety. It is now 
ten weeks since my daughter left home, and, 
£0 faras I know, this is the first. inquiry you 
have made concerning her.” 

“That is owing to circumstances which I 
cannot explain to you now, not through any 
disrespect or indifference towards her,”’ he 
began, eagerly; bat Mr. Barney interrupted 
him | name Be 

“Suppose that I tify .your curiosity, 
What will you do?” = ° 

“ Why, go to her atonce. There. is a mis- 
understanding between us which must. be 
cleared up.” 

“Indeed! One more question. Are. you 
a> by any promise to Rosalind?” 

es,” 

- And you are rrepared openly to acknow- 
ledge this— to make your engagement public?” 

‘I cannot do that yet,” he answered, un- 
easily, and the other’s face darkened. 

‘Such being the case I musi refuse to 
oblige you, She is safe from your influence 
now, and, by my consent, she shall never come 
poets it again, Is it not enough for you to 
: ow you have driven her from home, lost 
an her situation, and allowed her name to be 
ly spoken? What more would you have ? 

€ girl is safe where she is, and her story 
tnknown,” 

4 ~e sir, I owe her some recompenre!” * 
at ig very true,” grimly; ‘but you 
thould have thonght of that bitake: And if, 


indeed, you are bound to Rosalind, why-do 
you dance such close attendance upon Mies 
Kane? You gentlemen have queer -ways we 
middle class folks don’t understand. And is 
it, or is it not, true that you will shortly make 
her Mrs. Strode?” 

‘It is not true!” angrily. ‘Rosalind is 
the only woman who can wear my name.” 

‘And you will acquaint Sir Egbert with 
your decision ?” 

“That would be premature. Both Rosa- 
lind and I must bide our time.” 

‘** You mean wait till the old man is dead ; 
till my girl has grown faded and worn, and 
then you will be weary of her, and: marry 
some other woman?” 

‘* I don’t know why you should be so ready 
to misjudge me,” Cecil began ; but Mr. Burney 
broke in impatiently ,— 

“I have small faith in words, sir. -[ like 
deeds, and now I have given you all the time 
at my disposal, and must: really leave-you ;” 
and .without any further speech he went out, 
leaving Cecil considerably.nonplnased. 

Amy ran up toJet him out, and he caught 
at this chance eagerly. 

: . Miss Burney, tell me where your: sister 
is ” 

“I dare not,” she answered, truthfully 
enough; ‘father is very strict: upon such 
points. If I disobeyed him I should not--be 
easily forgiven. But I will. send her any 
meseage you li’ e,” 

“Thank you; but I am afraid.a message 
would not do.’ 

* Very-well. I can enclose a letter in my 
own, if you willtrast me so far.’ 

He hesitated a moment, then said,— 

‘You are very kind. I shall be glad if you 
will do me so great.a favour. But how shall 
I send the letter to you?” 

She mused a+ moment, then said, ‘.To- 
morrow there is service at St. Luke's. I 


beyond the church I could take theletter from 
you. »The service closes at eight , precisely 
because of the Bible class which follows.” 

‘* Thanks, awfally! I shall be there, How 
good you are! And how soon do you suppore 
I may —— an answer ?” 

‘* By Monday,at the latest. Rosalind writes 
always on Sunday, it being her ‘ rest’ day.” 

‘* Then she is in some. situation ? ”’ 

‘“« Why, of course! We aren’t all born mil- 
lionaires, Mr. Strode. Good-bye!” 

He met her ontside St. Luke’s the following 
night, and gave her a sealed envelope. 

“You will. send it to-night!’ he asked, 
anxiously, ‘ 

She frowned ; but he was not looking at her, 
peck she answered in a tone, intended to be 
arch, 

** Of course I will, Don’t I :understand a 
lover’s anxiety and impatience ?” 

He walked a little way. with her,) then 
pleading an engagement, shook hands, and 

e her good-night, and Amy went quickly 
homeward .and up to. her own room. There 
she deliberately broke the seal, and taking out 
a narrow slip of paper, read,— 

‘“‘ Send me your address, Rosie, that. I may 
come to you; or, at least, tell me what to do, 
and I will do it. I have failed you often, 
dear, but this time I shall be stannch. Write 
soon, sweetheart ! “ Crecm.” 

Deliberately Miss Burney tore the note fo 
pieces, smiling maliciously as she did so, 
“She has had. all the good things,” she 
thought, say , “but at least she shall not 
marry him if I can prevent it. She shall not 
queen it always over me.” 

So Cecil’s note never reached Rosalind; 
and when he met Amy and asked’ for his: ex- 
pected letter, shesaidsorrowfally, ‘* Rosalind 
refuses to hold any communication with you. 
She says yon have treated her badly, and she 
wishes to forget you. Indeed, she hints that 
there is a more favoured lover than yourself,” 

His face went quite white at the of dis. 
honour done to his name. “ She oan't m 
another man,” -he said,* hoarsely, “she ‘is 


shall be.there. If you would wait just|i 


‘* And girls. never break their promises !’” 
scornfully ; ‘‘and perhapsshe bas heard some- 
thing of your devotion to Miss Kane. She is 
me proud, and would resent such -an in- 
sult!” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tx. his anger and perplexity he could think 
of no one. but Mark—his one-time rival—to 
help him, and accordingly, he. went at once to 
him. But here, again he was foiled. 

‘‘ Tam not at liberty to tell you anything 
about Miss Burney,” he said, coldly; ‘‘ a man 
of honour cannot well break his word.’’ 

‘* But her sister informs me there is a suitor 
more favoured thanI, and I haye serious rea- 
sons for knowing the truth of this state- 
ment.”’ 

‘‘T cannot imagine Miss Amy’s reason for 
such a fabrication, unless, indeed, she wished 
to spare her sister ali further molestation. 
Take my.advice, and let well alone.” 

Disappointed. and more annoyed than he 
had ever been in his careless life, he returned 
home to.be assailed by Sir Egbert as to his 
matrimonial intentions, 

‘I tell you,” he said, savagely, ‘ I. won't 
be baited into marriage. I don’t care two 
straws for Betty Kane, and to thrust her upon 
me in this style isn’t the way to change my 
indifference to liking. By .Jove! I'll please 
myself about the matter.” 

Tosay Sir Egbert was astonished at this 
outbreak is a very mild way of expressing his 
feeling. _He glowered at his son, who met his 
regard steadily and defiantly ; then he rose, 
“ You know what those get who offend me?’’ 
he said. 
“I gonld hardly live twenty-three, years 
without learning that lesson,” Cecil retorted, 
altogether heedless of his mother’s warn- 
ing em and he flung himself out of the 
room. 
“ This a lively , state of affairs,” he thought 
mily, ‘‘ A wife who hides away froma 
iow ; a girl who wonld give her ears to be 
Mrs. Strode, and. the prospect of disinherit- 
ance if I don’t take her! I wonder where 
Rosie is?” and his heart grew tenderer to her 
than it. had been for many long days. 
“ Poor girl, how faithfully she has kept her 
word ! Sheloved me oncs; now she must hate 
me, poor little girl! I wish I was a better 
fellow, for her sake.”’ 
It was strange what regret and what remorse 
assailed him as he sat in his sunlit room this 
bright July morning. How plainly he saw 
his moral cowardice, how bitterly ashamed he 
was of that and his purposeless life. He was 
altogether incapable of any deep or lasting 
passion ; but just now his heart. was touched, 
and had Rosalind been near he would have 
wooed her as fondly as in the.past. 
‘“I'ma- worthless seamp,” he said aloud. 
“T haven’t enough character to be very vile or 
the reverse, and yet I’vadone as much harm 
as any cool, calculating villain under the sun. 
Well, I'll make what amends'I can. I'll go 
to-day to old Burney, and tell him the 
truth.” 
Thisreflection comforted him,and he thought 
with his usual happy philosophy,— 
“Everything will come right at last; the 
governor can't be very hard on us, and when 
he knows Rosie he will be proud of -her. But 
I do- wish I had been more careful in my 
manner with Betty!’ 
He rose and a out ;:0n the level lawn, 
fronting the road his mother accosted him. 
4§ Geoil1’? she said, anxiously; ‘ what in- 
duced you to speak as you did just now? \I 
am afraid you have made your father terribly 


-and:he-is-not-easil — 
ant Don't worry; puters m 4i make ample 
apologies soon, and I think he cares for me 
too much to holdout against me. There-aze 
not many faults you would not forgive.me ?”’ 
an almost. entreating sound in his voice. 
4 What wickedness have you committed?” 





bound to me!” 





she ‘said, glancing up into the handsome, 
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troubled eyes. ‘‘ No, my boy, there is nothing 
my love would not pardon !’’ 

His mood changed again, and he laughed 
lightly,— 

‘*I think I shall have to put you to the test 
one day,"’ he said, gaily; ‘‘as a man said to 
me sometime since, ‘I like deeds, not words.’ "’ 

She looked after him with fond, proud eyes, 
as he swung out of the gates and along the 
road. Howhandsome he was! What an easy, 
princely gait he had! Was there any mother 
of her acquaintance who had such a son, such 
jast cause to glory in her child ! 

Poor Lady Strode! How little she thought 
she should never again watch that tall, manly 
figure, gradually disappearing amongst the 
trees 


‘‘T wonder if he is going to Betty?” she 
thought, and went back to the house to spend 
the long morning in dreaming over her dar- 
ling’s future. 

They met again at luncheon, but the meal 
promised to be a constrained one, Sir Egbert 
maintaining a sullen silence, which, with most 
Englishmen, does duty for dignity. 

Lady Strode vainly tried to find some con- 
genial subject for conversation. Cecil was 
thoughtful, and did not rise to her efforts. 

Suddenly there came a great shock, as though 
the whole earth heaved beneath them, and all 
started to their feet. Lady Strode flung her- 
self into her husband's arms, shrieking that 
the “last day’ had come; the two men were 
ay pale, but neither showed any sign of 

ear. 


The house rocked to and fro, the windows 
were smashed, frightened servants rushed pell- 
mell into the grounds, where they were speedily 
followed by Sir Egbert; and Cecil, who was 
half-leading, half-carrying his mother, 

A glance sufficed to tell them what had oc- 
curred; the frontage of the house had sunk a 
considerable distance, and everything went to 
ne this was a most serious subsidence of 
And as they stood watching, incapable of 
speech, a white, small face appea at an 
upper window. It was the kitchen-maid, who, 
having been confined to her bed for some days, 
had been forgotten by allin the hurry. She was 
either too weak, or too frightened to move, but 
she wrang her hands, and wept piteously. 

Cecil called to her to come out, but she 
wailed some inaudible reply, and remained 
before the window. The house was still sink- 
ing, and Sir Egbert directed all to withdraw 
to a safe distance. 

“Tt will fall presently!” he said, hoarsely, 
and a sick horror seized them at the thought of 
the poor girl's fate. 

Cecil stooped and kissed his mother. 

** Good-bye, dear ; go with my father, I must 
save her! It is horrible she should die so!” 

He loosed Lady Strode’s clinging hands ; he 
turned a deaf ear to his father’s entreaties. 

‘TT was always lucky, and my good luck will 
follow me now! [I'll join you almost before 
you know Iam gone!” and he darted out of 
their midst towards the hall. 

Now he was lost to watching eyes; he had 
entered the house, he was already on the stairs. 
He knew it was a perilous task he had set 
himself, but he did not falter or grow . 
He reached the maid’s room. She turned as 
he entered. 

‘Oh, sir! save me, save me!” 

She was small as a child, and very slim. 

_ “Hush,” he said, in a tone of gentle autho- 
rity, ‘‘trust me and keep quiet.” He lifted 
her in his strongarms. ‘“ You are not afraid 
now ?”’ with a smile at her grateful, upturned 


‘Oh, no, sir; not now,” she answered, and 
her head sank on his breast—she had fainted. 

He rushed from the room, he hardly felt his 
burden ; how small and light she was! Poor 
little soul. She was worn with toil, and he 
felt choked as he thought of his own idle days 
—he who was so strong, whilst this delicate 
child laboured wearily for her bread. In the 
hall now, how the whole place rocked with his 





every step; safe at last in the open, but with 
no time to lose. 

A wild cheer broke from the distant group, 
and like one in a dream he saw his mother 
rush forward as if to meet him. Then a sud- 
den hoarse cry rent the very heavens, as with 
a thundering noise the whole structure fell to 
the ground, burying Cecil and the girl in the 
ruins. 

« * * * * * 

Men of all sorts and conditions hurried from 
the town at the first hint of the news, each 
armed with some implement by which to help 
in the rescue. 

‘“* Poor chap!’ said one, “‘ we shall never see 
him alive again.” 

‘*Hush! there's Lady Strode close by.. She 
looks demented, poor soul.” 

‘*‘ What's the cause of the fall—foundation’s 
rotten ?”’ 

‘No, it’s caused by the colliery-workings 
below. It’s a mercy they don’t extend into 
the town, or, Heaven knows how mush damage 
would have been done!”’ 

How they worked—men and women, too! 
knowing that every moment made Cecil’s cruel 
fate more certain. No one felt fatigue, no one 
thought of pausing. 

Sir Egbert moved to and fro unnaturally, 
awfully calm. Lady Strode sat on a huge 
stone, her face buried in her hands, seeing and 
hearing nothing. Would the debris never be 
cleared ? Would those ghastly figures never be 
brought to light ? 

Oh, Heaven ! how could she bear this agony, 
and live! Kindly women spoke to her, but 
she made no answer; and then Betty Kane 
came driving down the road. She was sobbing 
wildly, and when she saw Lady Strode sitting 
so still, so tearless, she rushed to her. 

‘*Ohl” she cried, “have they found him? 
For love of Heaven tell me he is not 


a ed —— ey a ee 
at the girl with eyes fall of anguish and vague 
pity, then resumed her old attitude without 
ing. She seemed dazed. Then came the 
family doctor. 

“My dear lady, les me take you to my 
house?” 

Still no movement, no sign that she heard. 
He was wise in his generation, and now, as he 
leaned over her, he said,— 

“There is a chance that your son may be 
found alive; such things have been heard of. 
For his sake you must bear up. He will need 
your loving care.” 

The words pierced through|her senses to her 
soul ; she staggered to her feet. 

“T will be brave,” she said, ina low, strange 
voice, and stood bareheaded with dilated eyes 
and hands clasped close over her breast. 

Then the doctor turned to Betty. He was a 
kind man, but her wild cries and ungovernable 
grief annoyed him. 

‘*Pardon me, but you are perfectly use- 
less here. I must beg of you to return home. 
You shall not be kept _— in suspense, and 
really your presence is bad for Lady Strode.” 

She was very unmanageable at first, but in 
the end he prevailed, and Betty was driven 
away, weeping wildly. 

At six o'clock a shudder ran through the 
crowd; the foremost man, none other than 
Mark, had stumbled over the two bodies, He 


Her lips quivered a moment, bat she maj, 
no mean, 

“Carry him to the Rectory; it is the neareg, 
house.” 

Ah! that long, slow, sad journey ! Gently 
and reverently they bore him away, Sir Ey. 
bert and Ladr Strode walking on either side 
isengette of speech, unable to comfort each 
other. 

Mark Cranston watched them go with din 
eyes; then he turned towards the town, and 
made for the telegraph-office. In answer t 
his question, ‘‘ Doctor, will he live?” the 
doctor had said, ‘‘ A few hours only ; his body 
is completely shattered, only his face having 
escaped injary.” 

Mark's first thoughts were of Rosalind, anj 
how she would take the miserable news it was 
his cruel duty to send. 

** Perhaps,’’ he thovght, ‘* when he recovers 
consciousness; he will wish to see her—at sj 
events, I will send for her.” 

So the message sped on its way, and when 
Rosalind received it she rose up white and 
dry-eyed, but with a look of dumb anguish in 
her eyss, which effectually stayed any ques 
tioning. 

She had not loved him of late. She had 
felt very bitter towards him, and now he 
heart reproached her sorely. She went to her 
employer. 

**T must go at once,” she said, in a low, 
uncertain voice. ‘A very dear friend has met 
with a terrible accident. He—he cannot live 
many hours.” 

‘IT am very grieved to hear this, Miss 
Barney. Pray lose no time in going. I hope 
things will prove less serious than you sup. 

se ” 


,So she started on her journey; and now 
that Cecil was helplesa and dying she forgot 
all but his handsome face, his happy, careless 
ways, his former goodness to her. She remen- 
bered only his virtues, and cried in her 
heart,— 

‘* Heaven forgive me! I was learning to 
hate him!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


In a darkened room at the Rectory lay Cecil 
Strode. The doctor still lingered with him, 
and his parents sat side by side waiting for 
him to recover consciousness. : 

A great physician had been telegraphed for, 
although in their inmost hearts both Sir 


| Egbert and Lady Strode knew he was beyond 


mortal aid. And the mother prayed,— 

‘‘ Heaven grant he may recover speech and 
sense before the end! Heaven grant we may 
yet right his wrong !” 

His clothes had been cut away from the 
poor maimed limbs, and as Lady Strode re- 
ceived the tattered coat from the doctors 
hands a packet of letters fell from one of the 

ts 


kets. 

P She picked them up carefully ; and then, 38 
her eyes rested upon the topmost of them, she 
started, and grew paler—if, indeed, that were 
possible. é 

She carried it to the window and read it 
through, knowing at last what great wrong 
she had done the writer, and how nobly she 
had acted. It was Rosalind’s letter of fare- 
well, and renunciation of any claim upon 


felt sick and faint, and reeled a little as his | Cecil 


eyes fell upon the prostrate figures; then he 
knelt down and would have lifted Cecil's head 
upon his knee, but that a woman rushed for- 
ward with a heart. breaking cry,— 

“ My son! oh! my darling son!” 

Cecil's arms still held the girl fast. His 
face was calm, As y Strode bent 
over him, ing to him in piteous accents, 
the doctor put her gently aside, and, kneeling 
down, laid hand upon the girl's heart. 

“Quite dead,” he said, Lone ; a rome 
men began to pre a@ bier for the poor 
mutilated form. Then he spoke again, this 
time to the agonised mother. ‘He is alive; 
for his sake be brave.” 


‘You have failed me in all things; you 
have proved yourself incapable of love o 
trath; but I will not farther reproach you, 
believing that when you persuaded me 
marry you you were too young to know your 
own wishes. 

‘I think, Cecil, I should have loved you 
always had you not left me so much to 
mercy of the world; now my desire is that 
you , id be = ty yee me a y 
over ; for you I hope ust beginning. 

“T don’t understand the law of the land 
with to such marriages as ours, bat 
have a faint suspicion that it can be set aside. 
You see, I was not of age when the ceremony 
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pa 
/ Jace, and I committed perjary in de- 
pwd I had reached my majority. Would 
not that in itself render it illegal ? 

«Cecil, Cecil! you have ceased to love me, 
or to care if my name is blackened, and I can 
pear no more ; so I pray you break your bonds, 
marry some woman your parents will receive 
joyfally, and forget me. That will, perhaps, 
“ It will be useless to seek me —useless to 
attempt to recall me. I am going into volun- 
tary exile. I will trouble you no more. I 
only ack that, should my name be spoken 
lightly in your presence, you will do me the 
justice to defend me. For the rest, I pray 
you may be happier than 

‘* Rosaninp," 


Lady Strode was often harsh, but she was 
not unjust; and now that she knew the truth 
her heart smote her for her conduct towards 
Rosaliad. 

How brave the girl had been! how unselfish 
to suffer for Cecil so silently and so un- 
deservedly ! , 

She put the letter into her husband’s hands. 
How he wished now he had yielded to Cecil's 
desire! Then, perhaps, there might have been 
a child to ate his name, to enjoy his 
wealth. Now the family would be extinct— 
its glory gone ! 

He covered his face, and wept like a child. 
A slight movement amongst the bedclothes 
made him look up. Cecil's eyes were fixed 
upon him, clear and bright, as in his happiest 


days. 

q I want to speak to you,” said the faint, 
faltering voice. ‘I want to ask your pardon 
for my long deceit.” 

“ Hush, my boy!” the father broke out with 
asob. ‘ We know all, and all is forgiven!” 

Cecil moved his head wearily, an 1 themother 
drew near. 

“T found her letter, dear heart—it told me 
much, Would you like to see her?” 

“ Yes, yes! If only I knew where she might 
be found. Mother, is it all up with me?” 

“Oh, my darling, yes!” and she would not 
shed a tear lest she should pain him. 

“I must live until she comes. I have so 
much to say to her. I—I can’t die without 
her pardon! Mother—father—be kind to her 
when I’m gone; she has suffered so much for 
my eake, and she has been my wife more than 
two years. My wife! But toiling for her 
bread like the veriest drudge.” 

“ You must not excite yourself,” the medical 
man said, advancing. ‘ You will but shorten 
your time.” 

Cecil smiled wearily, then,— 

" oF the little maid, mother? Is she 
safe?” 

“No ! She was quite dead when found. 
Oh, Cecil, Cecil! but for her I had not lost 
my son!” 

“Don’t blame her; it is far better as it is. 
I should never have been a credit or joy to 
you. And—don’t let her be buried by the 
parish |” 

There was silence for awhile; then Lady 
Strode said,— 

“Cecil, tell us where to find your wife!” 

He made an evident effort to recall his 
wandering thoughts; then said,— 

“I—I don’t know. Send to her father!” 

A servant was at once despatched to Mr. 
Barney to return with the message. 

“Mr, Cranston has already telegraphed to 
ws and will meet her and bring her to the 

9 ory.” 

Cecil was satisfied, and lay back amongst his 
pillows, as though asleep. Perhaps none but 
the doctor knew what agony he was endaring 
With such heroic calmness and patience, 

, The room grew darker, the shadows over 
awn and field lengthened, and now twilight 
come. Lady Strode held her son’s hand in 
hi and listened for the sound of wheels, 
bs on seemed as though they would never 

The sands of life were ebbing fast, each 

moment the sufferer grew weaker and weaker. 


He turned to his mother with despairing 
eyes. 

«She will not come!” hesaid, faintly. ‘If 
she cannot forgive me, how shall I hope for 
pardon in Heaven?” 

Hark! Surely in the distance there came a 
sound of horses’ hoofs, and the rumble of 
wheels on the stony way. Yes, yes! nearer 
and nearer ! 

“It is she!’ the mother said, and, drawing 
her fingers gently from the cold, faint clasp 
that held them, ran downstairs. 

A tall, slight girl was standing in the hall. 
She was white and agitated, and leaned on 
Mark as if for support. 

‘* Heaven bless you for coming so quickly!” 
Lady Strode said. “ Will you forgive me, 
daughter?” 

“You know all!” 

‘Yes; but afew hourssince. Will you kiss 
me? Oh, Heaven!” with a sudden passianate 
movement, ‘my heart is broken—my heart 
is broken!" 

She struggled with herself a moment, whilst 
Rosalind held her fast, weeping the while; 
then by a superhuman effort she recovered 
herself. 

**Come!"’ she said ; ‘he is asking for you! ”’ 
and she led the way, Mark remaining below. 

On the threshold of the room Sir Egbert 
met, and kissed the weeping girl, and drew her 
towards Cecil, He greeted her with the old, 
sunny smile, which made his face beautifal 
and tender as a woman’s. 

“You hove come at last, Rosie—in ffme to 
grant me forgiveness if you can," 

*‘Don’t speak of forgiveness now. I, too, 
have been to blame,” but he would not listen 
to her self-accusations. He signed her to 
bend down, and laid his cold lips to hers 
lovingly. ‘‘ Sweet, I have hurt you often; I 
shall never hurt you any more. You are so 
young that you will live out your pain, and be 

ppy a8 you were before I came into your 
life. Oh! my dear, my poor, ill-used little 
wife, may some good man make your days as 
glad as I made them miserable.” 

“Do not think of these things now, my 
—- Do not distress yourself for my 
sake.” 

“I always meant to do you justice,” he 
murmured, remorsefally, “bat I was 80 
miserably weak, so afraid of pain and poverty. 
It is better I should go. As I got older you 
would have borne with my weaknesses and 
follies. Oh! Rosie, what a villain I have 
been!” 

Lady Strode bent over him. 

“Why will you harass yourself thus, my 
darling! And oh! there may be hope for you 
yet. Doctor Hill has just arrived.” 

* Do not bring him up,” quietly, “it is of 
no use; my limbs are dead already. I am 
not in pain now. Butall of you sit beside 
me. I shall not detain you long.” 

He closed his eyes and seemed to sleep. 
The long hours dragged on, each one slower, 
heavier than the last, each one more freighted 
with anguish. 

His parents sat on either side of him; the 
doctor was gone now, he could do nothing. 

Rosalind crouched beside the bed, her cheek 
pressed against one hand already cold with 
the awful chill of death. 

A little past midnight the heavy eyes 
opened, the faint voice broke the silence, but 
his words were indistinct, so that Lady 
Strode was forced to place her ear against 
his mouth before she could understand. 

“ Take—care—of—Rosie.” 

He never spoke again, although he faintly 
_breathed until dawn’; then, when the sun burst 
in his splendour upon the waking world, and 
the birds began to make melody, a little sigh 
cosepen him; then all was over. And surely 
his death more than atoned for all the faults 
of his life. 

Call on him, mother, he will not hear. 
Kiss his clay-cold lips and pray him to speak 
one little word to comfort your breaking 
heart. Was he ever deaf to yourvoice? Did 





he ever refrain from loving words when you 


were in distress? Ah! but he has passed 
beyond your ken; he knows nothing of your 
sorrow, feels no answering pang. 

** Cecil! Cecil! Cecil!’ was the wild cry 
ringing through the room.' 

It was in vain Sir Egbert forgot his own 
woe and strove to comfort the woman who 
had been so brave to the last. 

Weeping, though quietly, Rosalind rose and 
put her arms about Lady Strcde. 

‘“‘ Mother, come with me,” she said, very 
gently. ‘ You can do no more,” 

With a swift movement the bereaved mother 
crossed to the window and pulled down the 
blind hurriedly. 

“Oh, hatefal day!’’ she said, in a passion 
of woe ; ‘‘ it mocks at my despair!” 

Rosalind paused by the bedside, and, stoop- 
ing, kissed the waxen face upon the pillows, 
then, turning, took Lady Strode by the hand 
and led her away. 

* * a. * * 


The funeral was of the grandest descrip- 
tion but only Sir Egbert followed; Rosalind 
and the unhappy mother remaining at home, 
or rather at the Rectory. 

All Danlop turned out ‘to see the last of 
poor young Strode,” and to catch a glimpse of 
the young widow. There was great disap- 
pointment when it was known Rosalind would 
not appear, for the story of her romantic 
marriage had spread, and those who had been 
most bitter in their condemnations were now 
most eager to welcome her to their midst. 


She was very tender to Lady Strode, careful 
of her comforts, so gentle in ways and words 
that the poor lady clung to her with newborn, 
bat real affection. 

Cecil had loved her, that was all-sufficient 
now. So they sat together that sunny after- 
noon, and Rosalind controlled herself suf- 
ficiently to read the Burial Service, and when 
it was endéd the two women fell into each 
others’ arms, weeping bitterly. 

It was worse, far worse, now that he was 
gone; the silence of the placa, the intense 
desolation of the room where he had lain, 
seemed to say more ee his dead body 
had done, ‘‘ He is dead.” Whilst he lay there, 
with a holy peace upon his face, he did not 
appear wholly lost, although, indeed, it had 
been heartbreaking to whisper his name, 
coupled with loving words, and receive no 
reply ; but now, but now—oh, dear Hesven ! 
oe grief on earth is so hopeless, so cruel as 
this 

There was no one to blame Cecil now, not 
even poor, weak Betty Kane. Nay, in the firet 
hours of his death, when she was softened and 
chastened by his loss, she came to comfort the 
mother and widow. No one remembered his 
faults and failings. Death had left on him 
“only the beautifal.” 


* * * * * 


The Strodes went abroad, Dunlop having 
grown hateful to them, and Rosalind went 
with them. 

Her heart was full of pity for the bereaved 
parents, and she did her utmost to supply 
Cecil’s loss. Bat Sir Egbert was a broken 
man; he cared no more for his wealth, his 
extensive colliery works; life had no more 
pleasure, no more pride for him ; and so daily 
he drooped and pined, until the doctors agreed 
that if he wished to see his native land again 
he must return at once. 

Then a craving came upon him to see Dun- 
lop once more, and they started thither. He 
was very feeble now, unable to talk, and 
seemed to notice nothing that transpired 
around him ; but when they drove by the 
site of the old hall, he stretched out his hands, 
crying, ‘‘Oh, my son! my son!”’ and fell back 
in the carriage. 

He never rallied, and seven days later they 
laid him to rest with the son whose loss bad 
slowly but surely killed him. Then Lady 


Strode went to her own friends, bidding Roea- 
lind a passionate good-bye, for the girl was 
dear to -her now for her own sake, and the 





young widow retarned to her relatives, 
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Sir Egbert had provided generously for her, 
and she was not the girl to stint her friends 
of their share of her prosperity. 

Mr. Burney became a partner in the firm 
for which he had hitherto been manager, and 
Amy's trousaeau (for at last she was to.be mar- 
ried) was both large and elegant. 


* * 





It was two years since Ceoil’s death, and 
Rosalind was sitting alone in the pleasant room 
she had furnished for herself, when Mark 
Cranston entered. 

She started up, blushing deeply, and wonder- | 
ing a little at his grave expression. 

“Has anything serious happened?” she 
asked, offering her hand. 

‘‘ Well, something of importance, certainly. 
My old friend Torton, who has such a capital 
business at New York, has written saying he 
wishes to rell it, and giving me the refusal. | 
What shall I do in the matter, Rosalind ?” 

‘It ig not for me to decide,” she answered, 
trembling. ‘‘ You must please yourself.” 

‘ That is exactly what [ do not wishto do. | 
If Igo I shali be very far removed from my , 
friends; at the same time I;shall be on the | 
high road to wealth.” 

‘‘ Are you very coyetous of riches?” 

‘No, but I haye no other thing to strive for. 
Shall I go, Resalind ?” 

She turned very pale. 

“Why will yon-appeal to me? It is so hard | 
for me to send away my friends.” 

‘*Am I still nothing more than.a_ friend, | 
sweetheart? Have I been hoping in vain?”’ 

She turned swiftly, her pretty eyes suffased 
with.tears, her breath coming hard and fast. 

“Do you mean, Mark,” she panted, ‘ do you | 
mean you love me still?” 

His answer was to catch her to his breast. | 

? I shall loye you till I die. Now shall I 
go?” 

“No, no; stay with me,” answered a weak, 
small voice. 

o * + * * 


All Rosalind’s new.and aristocratic friends | 
held up their hands in holy horror when they 
heard of her shocking mésalliance; but she | 
cared little for their opinion or growing cold- 
ness. She was too happy, too confident in 
Mark’s love.to have room for disappointment | 
or distress, 


[THE END.] 


; family one morning, 
| spree the night before, said, at the breskfast 








! and your 


| yes?” 


| ground plan of the first floor. 
' hall, there is the drawing-room——” -Mrs, 


Eastuy Sxen Tarover.—A joker says young 
ladies nowadays take great panes with their 
sashes, He evidently thinks that is a putty 
good pun, 

Sunpay scHoon TEAcHER (speaking of the con- 
science): ‘* After you have done something 
which you ought not to do, what is it, Babby, 
that makes you feel so uncomfortable and un- 
happy?” Bobby: ‘ Pa.” 

Great Actress: “Oh, Mr. De Stage, we 
can’t play to-night.” Travelling Manager: 
‘“* Why not?” “Oar trunks haven’t arrived, 
and we haven't a thing to wear.” ‘ That's all 
right. T’ll put on a burlesque.” 

Sue (blushing slightly): “Do you. know, 
George, I’ve heard it said that in ancient times 
kissing a pretty girl was a cure for a headache.” 





, ‘* A headache is something I've never had,” he 
' said, with monumental stupidity, 


Anaetina (at midnight): ‘And -you will 
always love me, Georgie Porgy? Always love 


' 008 ’ittle tootsey wootsey as ‘00 does now ?”’ 


George: ‘‘Always, Angy. But, say, haven't 
you got any cold pie in the house?” 
Smrruers: ‘‘ What do you do when you go 
home early in the morning a trifle overcome, 
wife meets you at the front deor?” 
Jobson: ‘Do! Idon’t do anything. My wife 


| can attend to all that. I expect you don’t 
| know my wife, do yon?”’ 


Moruer: “Has Mr. Goslow offered himself 
Harriet: “No, not yet, but I think he 


will goon. Last night he.said he was looking 


' arodnd for a wife, and asked me very parti- 


cularly if I theught I could earn enough to 


' venture to get married.on.”’ 


Anontrgct: ‘*This, Mrs. Pahvynew, is the 
ere is the 


Pahvynew: “ Law, Mr.’Shackleford, why not 
make that room a parlonr? We don’t need 
no drawing-room, Not one of the girls kin 


draw.” 


A Frencumsn who was troubled with gout 
was asked what difference there was between 
that complaint and rheumatism. *‘One very 
great difference,” replied Monsieur, ‘ Sup- 
pose you take one vice, put your finger in, you 


' turn de screw till you can bear him no longer 


—dat is de rheumatism ; den s'pose you give 


| him one turn more—dat is de gout!” 


A man. who was frying to propitiate his 
after he had been on the 


: table: “I don’t see what ails me this morn- 


PAOETI AR. 


‘Mrs, Jones (with a pin in her mouth) : 
Your idea may be clear enough, but I confess 
I don’t see the point.” Jones: “Naturally ; 
but you're chewing it,” 

Mouppiep Gent: “ Say, officer (hic), do you 
know where John Williams (hic) “lives?” 
Officer : ‘“‘ Why, you’re John‘ Williams. your- 
self!” ‘ Yes, I know (hic), but where'does 
John Williams live ?”’ 

Lrrtxe four-year.old Cora did not want to 
learn to read, and her mother asked her what 
she would do if she was unable to read when 
she grew up. “I'll get my husband to read 
to me,” was the reply. 

Sue: “Here comes Masher; why is he so 
cool to yon now?” He: “ Because he tried 
to cut me out with the girl I’ve since married.” 
‘But why are you so gavage with him?” 
“* Becanse he didn't succeed.” 

Huspanp: * Never mind, wife; when I am 
elected coroner my fees will. buy us all the 
comforts of life.” Wife: “Bat, John, sup- 
pose there are no sudden. deaths?" ‘Oh, 
well, we won’t look on the dark side.” 

First Lapy: “ Do, you know where the eus- 
tom of mothers taking. their .marriageable 
daughters to the watering places originated ?” 
Second Lady: ‘I have.no,idea.” - ‘+ Well, it 
dates back to. the days.of.Abrabam. You 
know it was at. a well that Rebecca found her 





husband,” 


ing; everything seems so kind of enlarged 
and exaggerated;” at which his mother-in. 
law sarcastically rejoined: ‘ You. probably 
telescoped with one of the lamp-posts that you 
ran against last night.” 

‘‘ You love my danghter ?’’ caid.an old man. 
‘‘Lovea her!” he exclai » Passionately. 
“ Why, sir, I.would die for her! For onesoft 
glance of those sweet eyes I would hurl myeelf 
from yonder cliff, and perish, a bleeded, 
brui mass, upon the rocks, two. hundred 
feet below.’’ The old man shook -his ‘head, 
“I’m something of a liar myself,’’ he said, 
‘“‘and one is enough for a. small. family like 
mine,” 

A Sxzrrizr.—Landlord (to tenant): “Good 
morning, sir; fine day, sir. Just called 
round to see if it would be convenient to settle 
your quarter’s rent.’’ “Do you know, land- 
lord, that none.of the doors in this house 
will shut?” ‘*New honse, sir; new house, 
you know ; takes time.to settle.” ‘Ah; then, 
there’s a pair of us. I’m-a new tenant; it 
takes time for me to settle, too. Good morn- 
ing. . Callegain.’”’ 5: 

Dickens used to tell with great , how, 
when he was editing ‘‘ Household Words,” 
he struck a few lines from a poem which he 
accepted and published, whereupon the 
author wrote him a long and angry letter 
which wound’ up thus: ‘‘And now, oh 
slaughterer, vivisector, mangler, maimer, 
destroyer, disfigurer, deformer, defacer, crip- 
pler, mutilator, good-bye! Put this in your 
pipe and smoke itt?’ 








Mopet Toast ror ‘Sparks.”—The follow. 
ing toast was proposed ata fireman's dinner 
and was received with great applause ; © Th, 
ladies—their eyes kindle the only flams 
against which there is no insurance,”’ 

Ty one of the leading hotels a card with the 
following inscription has been placed over the 
piano in the drawing-room : “ Inexperienced 
performers are requested to deny themselyes 
the use of this instrument.” 

Mr, Surrx (to Mrs. Parvenu, who has been 
telling him about her new house) : ‘ I suppose 
you will have dumb-waiters in the honse?” 
Mra. P.: “No, I shan't. Thad a deat cook 
once, and I vowed then never to have another 
crippled servant.” 

“ Am’r you almost boiled?" inqnired g 
little girl of a gentleman visiting her father 
and mother. ‘ No, little one; I can’t say that 
I am. Why do you ask, Daisy?” “Oh, 
because I heard mamma say your wife always 
kept you in hot water!” 

‘*‘Il want my..second -busband,” said a 
charming widow, ‘to be like a mountain. A 
mountai HE ng know, may have its summit 
covered with snow, while it is as warm as 
summer at its foot. That’a.my-idea, now, of 
peagpent om man.with cool, head and warm 

it. 

“ Papa,” said « little girl, ‘‘ what is a mil. 
lionaire?’”’ ‘The old man was just then 
examining his wife's millinery bill, and he 
growled, in response to his little danghter’s 
question: ** What.isa millionaire? Haomph! 
Millionaire, my dear, is a corruption of 
milliner / 

A FaTHER -was telling his little son about 
the wonders of modern science, and said: 
‘‘ Look atastronomynow! Men have learned 
the distance of the stars, and with ‘their spec. 
troscopes, what. they are made of.” “ Yes,” 
said the boy; ‘‘and, pa, isn’t it strange how 
they found out all their names?” 

Dousy had accompanied a friend home to 
dinner, and as they seated themselves at the 
table, the hostess remarked: ‘I trust that 
you will make allowances, Mr. Domley. My 
servant left me very unexpectedly, and I was 
compelled to cook the dinner myself.” ‘ Oh, 
eden Si Bg madam, .certainly,” res 
ponded ley, with great emphasis; ‘‘I can 
put up with anything! ” 

A Yanxez met a daudy.in a railway carriage, 
and, wishing to quiz him, said, ‘I say, old 
feller, how'd ya get ont?” Dandy: “ Fellow, 
indeed! who are you addressing, and what 
d’ye mean?” Yankee: ‘Beg pardon, sir; 
didn’t know you conid talk ; excuse mistakes; 
thought you was the same chap they had ins 
cage in the menagerie a while ago; they 
call’d hima rang outang, or.some sich name; 
mebbe you've seen the critter.” {The dandy 
left at once for the next car forward. ] 


Unsune Sones.—A poetess sings: ‘I'm 
hannted ofttimes by a song unsung. It hss 
clutched my brain, and my heart bas wrung.’ 
| Nonsense. That’s not an unsung song. 
| That’s a case of able-bodied nightmure, 8)x- 
| teen hands high and fearless of locomotives— 

the result of eating too much frait-cake and 
| ice-cream just: before retiring. If « song 
‘unsang would clutch the brain and wring the 
‘heart, fancy the devastation it would cause if 
, somebody went-to sing it! Is would paralyze 
‘a man—kill him so dead that he would die 
on the spot. 


“'TurrTeEN young women have died this 
year on the day named for their wedding. 
‘And yet young ladies continue to ran the risk 
of meeting a similar fate. Thirteen is 40 
unlacky number, but it is not safe to assume 
that these thirteen women were molucky 
simply because they died on theday they were 
to have been . .The contrary may 
true. Perhaps their husbands would have 
made the acquaintance of the flowing bowl, 
and com their wives to make shirts 4! 
one shilling a dozen to support their famili*- 








A young woman is liable to be overtaken bya 
woree fate than death, 
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4 SOCIETY. 


A nazar and sale of work in aid of the 


STATISTICS. 


Te marriages registered in 1886 numbered 


Kirkdale Charities took plaee recently at the | 196,071, giving a rate of 141 persons married 


Institute, Kirkdale. 


which Canon Lester takes the greatest interest. 
The room where the bazaar was held was 
decorated with a profusion of bunting, and 
the stalls were conveniently placed and 
prettily trimmed. The ladies who presided 
at them being Mre. Lester and Mrs, Miller, 
Mrs, Jackson and Mrs. Fowler, Mre, Thomp- 
con and Mrs. Warlow, Mrs. Jongg-and Mrs, 
Nixon, Miss Dovey and Mies Harding, Mrs. 
Redfern presided over a fishpord, and Miss 
Rowson over the refreshment. stall. There 
was aleo a stall provided by the teachersin the 
girl's department of the industrial school. 
Whilst the visitors were assembled, the boys’ 
band from the Boys’ Home played a selection 
of tunes. The bazaar was formally opened by 
Alderman Hughes, who referred in his speech 
to the great .work. that Canon Lester was 
doing in Kirkdale, and to the fact that at 
least £500 was required to carry on the various 
charities, and he trusted that sum would be 
realised by means of the . The sales 
were afterwards proceeded with, and many of 
the visitors were shown over, the workrooms 
where a number.of children. were occupied in 
different branches of labour, such as tailoring, 
shoe making, matchbox making, and printing. 
In the evening a variety of entertainments 
were given in connection with the bazaar. 

Tue Roman Catholic ladies..cf Kingston 
have had an elegant and massive chair 
manufactured out of Jamaica woods as their 
Jubilee offering to the Pope. The following 
are the woods. which have been used: Satin 
wood, blood wood, cocoanut, macafat, ebony, 
mahoe, brazelitto, orange, Jime, shaddock, 
yellow sanders, cashaw, fustic, Jace bark, 
candle wood, anid divi divi, the whole being 
most artistically arranged, and, with its superb 
heraldic carvings, copstituting a most elegant 
offering. 

Lavies-will perhaps -be astonished to hear 
that, among the presents sent to the Pope on 
the occasion of Jubilee, are a number of 
bassinets, baby clothing, and other articles 
more fitted for the nursery than for the 
Vatican. These offerings, howeyer, are in- 
tended to enable the Pope to. make presents to 
orphanages, eréehes; aud hospitals over the 
world. The Pope has,expreased his wish to 
receive offerings of every .kind that he might 
use for the distribution of alms over the 
Catholic world. 

Tar Christmas.Fancy Dress Ball,--which 
took place at the Hall, Bashey, Herts, was a 
decided success, some hundred and twenty 
guests being. assembled in the spacious ball- 
rooms. Most of the ladies wore fancy dresses ; 
but several gentlemen appeared in eyening 
dress, which was a pity,.as these “ studies in 
black and white ’’.did not. contribute advan- 
tageously to the general effect. ~The most 
striking costumes were those of Miss Lily 
Routledge, who made a very majestic Portia, 
this being one ofthe. handsomest. dresses in 
the room; that of Mrs. Harding Cox, who 
appeared as a Waiting Maid. time of Queen 

bzabeth, a very .artistic dress; and two 
Minuet costumes, pericd of Louis XV. (Miss 
Pilkington and.,Misa Ethel Pilkington). A 
very handsome Turkish costume: was: worn by 
Mies Willey, and a sweet little seventeenth cen- 
od Gipsy dress by Migs E,-Wontner. - Mrs. 
fbouchere appeared as a Lady of the Reign 
of Queen Victoria, an extremely tastefal 
toilette; Miss Olga Serena made very cbarm- 
Be Swiss Peacant girl, and Mrs, Albert 
awe & characteristic ‘Nancy Lee. Miss 
— yas the cligsic costume ri ancient 

; Miss na appeared ag bistop- 

ri eeraar nome te 
; utledge a ing: 

Seasonable costume of witters eer 


These charities consist | 
of a girls’ home, a boy’s home, and industrial | 
echools, all of which require support, and in | 





to 1.000 living. This is the lowest marriage 
rate recorded since civil registration began, 
The fallin the marriage rate was coincident, 
28 previous reports have shown to have been 
the general ruie in recent years, not only with 
a fall in the value per head of British exports, 
but also with a fall in the average price of 
wheat. Of the 196.067 marriages contracted 
in 1886,.138,567, or 707 per 1 000, were solem- 
nised sccording to the rites of the Church of 
England, and. 57,500, or 293 per 1.000, other- 
wise. These proportions, which are almost 
exactly the same as in the two preceding 
years, varied enormously in different parts of 
the country, the Church marriages naing 
lowest in Wales and highest in London an 
tke Home Counties. The number of persons 
married in the year who were. described as 
divorced was 163, and included 78 men and 85 
women ; these showed a decline of 7 from the 
number of divorced persons married in 1885. 
Of the 78 divorced men, 65 married spinsters, 
8 married widows, and 5 married divorced 
women. 
married bachelors, 21 married widowers, and 
5 married divorced men. In 13 609, or 6 9 per 
cent. of the marriages;the ages of both con- 
tracting parties were not inserted in the 
register. The mean age at marriage of the 
remaining 182 462 conples.was 28 2 years for 
the men, and 259 for the women. The mean 
age of the widowers was 438, and of the 
widows 40:1 years; while that of the bache. 
lors was 26°2, and of the spinsters 24 6 years. 
The mean ages at marriage haye been 
gradually rising since 1873, when they were at 
their minima, and the figures just given for 
bachelors and spinaters are the highest as yet 
recorded; but, notwithstanding this, under- 
age marriages are still ‘very numerous, for no 
fewer than 13.079...0r.8:1 per cent., of the 
bachelors, and 39.533; or 23 6 per cent., of the 
epinsters, whose marriage ages were stated in 
1886, were under 21 years of..age; while in 
9,558, or 6:2 per cent., of ithe marriages 
between bachelors and spinsters, whore ages 
were stated, both parties were minors. 





7 GEMS. 

Avy effort made for the happiness of others 
lifts us above ourselves. 

An unkind word falls easily from the month, 
but six coach cannot draw it back 
again. 

Tuenre is a small chance of truth at the goal 
if there is not child-like humility at the start- 
ing-poat. 

Wuaen you are in pospéerity, you need seek 
no other revenge, against him who envies. you 
than the:moertification,he has from it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Patestine Sovp.—Boil 3lb. -of Jerusalem 
artichokes in one pint of milk and a little stock 
or water till tender. Pass it through a sieve, 
and salt and cayenne to taste, and serve, 

Porato four. —~ Take four large .mealy 
potatoes, and boil them with a small onion 
till tender in, three. pints,of. water. Prass it 
then through a colander,.add.a small.pat of 
butter, a grain of cayenne, salt, and, just before 
serving, two tablespoonfals of cream or new 
milk. .N.B.—The ,sonp, must not, boil.,after 
the cream. or-milk goes in. 

Lozster Sour.—Add ane, intof milk to each 
\half-pint of stock (any-will do, but the stock 
from fish bones, &c., is best), -Thicken witha 
little -flour.and curry powder rolled in butter ; 
cut half. tin.of. tinned lobster ‘in little 
| eect pee add it to the seup,Jetting it all 
-heat slowly for a° few minutes. It must not 
boil, or the lobster will be like leather. 


Of the 85 divorced women, 59. 


| 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Wives or Baronets.—If the daughter 
of a commoner marries a baronet she becomes 
Lady So-and-so. If the danghter of «a baron 


' Or viscount marries a baronet she becomes 


the Honourable Lady So-and-so; but the 
daughter of an earl, marquis, or duke doing so 
would retain her own courtesy title of Lady, 
and would be styled Lady Emily So-and-so, 
precisely as if her husband were an ordinary 
commoner. The widow of a baronet whose 
eldest son is married, though Dame So-and- 
80, is nevertheless generally styled the Dow- 
ager Lady; and, although a dowager, her 
daughter-in-law would in strictness take pre- 
cedence of her as the wife of the person 
actually holding the title. The nominal ex- 
pense of a baronet’s patent is one, hundred 
pounds, but probably before the recipient of 
the dignity is entirely free of all the claims 
he will have made a considerable holein three 
hundred and sixty pounds, or even more. 


Tue Nosz.—If we are to believe an eminent 
French savant, the nose is gradually losing its 
power to discharge its traditional function in 
the case of civilized peoples; and when the 
sense of smell, vanie’:s altogether, as will 
infallibly be the case one day, he tells us, the 
organ itself is bound to follow its example 
sooner or later. It is‘no doubt the fact as he 
points out, that the olfactory sense is ever so 
much keener in the savage than in the civi- 
lized man, and it is reasonable to conclade 
that the more we progress in civilization the 
duller the sense will grow. its complete 
extinction, M. le Bac assures us, is a mera 
question of time, and it is certain that nature 
never conserves useless organs. When the 
nose’ loses its power of smelling, the nose 
‘‘ must go.” Civilization is gradually making 
us bald (about that there can be no doubt 
whatever), and it will be a heavy. price to pay 
for it if we are to lose our noses as well as our 
hair. If this ever happens the civilized 
world will, for one thing, have to revise its 
standard of comeliness. It may be that the 
civilized man of the future will see no beauty 
in & Greek statue unless it has lost its nose, 
which, it is true, is the case with most of 
them, 

Home Furnisnincs.—We are leaving behind 
us the ersze for useless ornamentation and in- 
discriminate trifles dignified by the name of 
bric-a-brac,.and now avoid affectations and 
shame of all kinds. Our toilet tables have 
east off their muslin petticoats; white tidies 
are no longer to be seen on chairs and sofas, 
like towels spread out to dry, or on the back 
of the unhappy.male caller. You who wish to 
follow the fashion will no longer display on 
your wall china plates and other dishes. They 
were never meant to.go there. An exception 
amay be made now and then in favour of a piece 
of fine colour to helplight up the room;or where 
a delicate china painting is worthy of careful 
examination. Do not hang up smail pictures 
so,that their beauty is lost to amy one under 
eight feet high. If picture is not seen from 
the. same position that the artist saw it when 
he painted it, the drawing will appear fore- 
shortened, and the general effect consejuently 
falsified. Some household treasures should be 
relegated to closed. drawers, I mean memen- 
toes of seaweed and dried ferns or flowers, and 
wretched daubs.on china, canvas, or paper, 
the crude efforts of youthfal membera of the 
family. No true lover of the beautiful home 
will inflict these on his family and friends, 
and compel them to violate truth by pretend- 
ing to. like them... Do not admit into the 
beantifal homeany piece of farniture or im- 

ement of. everyday life which does not 


ss serve its purpose—no light, flimsy 


chairs. which an. able-bodied man dare not sit 

upon ; no puffed sofas, all wind and springs; 

no.burnished, brass-sheeted fire-irons, bought 

only to-be looked..at,.and. give placs to the 

ugly little black poker and shove! when coal is 
~ be broken or ashes tobe removed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. C.—July 9, 1862, was a Wednesday, and October 11, 
1864, a Tuesday. 

E. B.—The family history of the lady is unknown to 
us. In all probability the information is obtainable 
from some friend acquainted with the noted lights of 
the stage. 

Eccre.—Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt left four sons—William 
K., Cornelius, Frederick and George. His four daughters, 
all of whom are married, are Mrs. Eliot Shepherd, Mrs. 
Sloane, Mrs. Twombley and Mrs. Webb. 


B. C. C.—A large, but well-shaped nose does not 
detract from the beauty of a woman's face, provided all 
her other features are in proportion. It would have to 
be an enormous one to render her ‘“‘ hideous.” 


Cc. C. R.—Whether or not the compound to which 
reference is made will produce the effect claimed for it 
is one of those questions we are totally unable to 
answer, having made no practical test of its efficacy. 


W. M. S.—Inform the lady to whom you have been 
paging come of the change of feeling that has occurred, 
and she, being possessed of good sense, will gladly 
release you from an engagement that has of late proved 
irksome to both parties. 


B. W.—Bay-rum will a your skin. A little infused 
in pure water would not hurt. Wehave been -~ pe 
told that the best remedy for freckles is an acid wash— 
lemon juice and glycerine—rubbed upon the skin for 
sore minutes every day. 


J. 8.—You are a brunette. The hair is seal-brown. 
Wear dark-blue lighted up with dark cherry-red for 
street. For evening, cream, pink or pale-tan. Yes, 
Josie isa pretty name, but not so good as Josephine, of 
which it is the diminutive. 


W.S. W.—Wrinkles may be avoided for years by a 
proper attention to the laws of health and an avoidance, 
as far as ble, of all those petty troubles and annoy- 
ances 2f life which have a tendency to render one _ 
maturely old. There is no compeund that will ei 
remove or prevent them. The wrinkles formed on the 
sides of the noseare not disfiguring, and will not become 
permanent. 

P. D. W.—You have been too forgiving and devoted 
toa most inconstant lover. It is time now to let your 
head, not your heart, dictate your course. You would 

y linked to such a fickle and restless 

P too, that he does not find you neces- 

sary to his happiness. That he is rich and dsome 

does not make up for his deficiencies in other and more 
easential qualifications. 


G. P.—Let the young man do the courting, and do 
not attempt to force him to propose marriage, as he will 
doubtless do 4 > dh eourse Le time. = present he 
appears to jus courage for a grand 
ioelarati of intenti ake female sex were created 
to be loved, and their opposites to make love ; therefore 
it is very bad taste to attempt a reversal of this order of 
things, as seems to be the case in the instance cited. 


E. N.—You can qualify yourself to be a teacher by 
learning well whatever you mean to teach, and cultivat- 
ing patience and self-control, also the art of being at 
once pleasing and dignified. A great many finely edu- 
cated people are not successful as teachers. eu Cae 
not understand how to impart to others what they 
know, or they fail in winning the esteem of their 
pupils. The hair you send is a pretty chestnut colour, 


G. 8. myer} F-- ae pane — ae , in 
specimen of han b sui wyers’ officers or 
publishing Semees as aay ,e. baen the J well 
indeed— y as large yu No! some 
ane-oell aan its of plush, ribbon, oan, work- 
ing silk, through city friends and make some 
fancy articles— , satchets, small stand covers, mats, 
book-covers, handkerchief-cases, &c? We take it for 
granted that like most y ladies you know a little 
about fancy-work. Or could you not try raising bulbs 
or medicinal herbs, or bees, or fancy pigeons, or 
poultry? 

N. D.—The use of electricity as a means of igniting 
explosive charges is of comparatively recent date. The 
caniest recorded application of this agent for such pur- 
poses was by Moses Shaw, an American, who, in 1831, 
exploded charges used in submarine blastin; by means 
of an ordinary frictional machine. In 1839, eutenant- 





MinnIE.—How any maa can resist such beauty as 
— passes the comprehension of an ordinary 
mortal. 


W. T.—You write very nicely. Yes, there is some- 
what of mono’ in so many queries about love and 
lovers, but it is the most in g topic, after all, and 
nearly “all the world,” in spite of its increasing prac- 
ticalness, still ‘‘loves a lover.” 


E. 8. F. is too young to be thin of marriage, and 
your boy-lover is entirely too juvenile. Go to school 
two years more. You can then improve yourself in 
wri and spelling, of which you have need, Your 


you admirer should study three years more. 


E. 8.—A soft, pink-tinted surah silk would be pretty 

for your evening dress. The white crystal bead trim- 

is more showy than lace, but not as soft and be- 

col . Your foot and hand suit your other proportions 

in size quite exactly. You write fairly, but misspell 
some words—complexion, for instance, and crystal. 


A. ©. R., only twenty-five, and with silver hairs 
plentiful among the gold, wishes to know a cure for 
this premature greyness. iron tonics at once—the 
water of iron and sulphur springs if you can get it. It 
is sent bottled to all who wish it. Cut your hair short, 
pot td in stimulating warm teas with a dash of quinine 
an 


E. T. L.—Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) will per- 
manently darken your te gee Try it in the indelible 
ink solution. Apply with a small camel’s hair brush. 
There is a dark-brown , in solid sticks, that eomes 
for Lh pe ony of artificially darkening the brows. It 
is call e@ eyebrow . You write very well 
stag Your height and weight are in good propor- 

ion. 


LOVE. 


How sweet is Love ! 
Oft heard I love’s sweet praises sung ; 
How o’er all things a mystic glamour hung ; 
How glowed the heart, as when wine warms the vein ; 
How Seoomed the sense, as when sleep rules the brain, 
How to the kiss a newer warmth is lent, 
Yet knew not what the singer meant 

By “‘ sweet is love.” 


How fair is Love ! 
Eon ana eho pest abel poe 
With kindling eye, and lip cheek of bloom, 
nae -- $end oats to thy dreams, 
n er life gave wondrous gleams. 
Fos was l $4 otutand bed entotenced 
The language of such rapturous mood, 

When love was fair. 


How sweet—how fair— 
I loi at last to know; to win 
The love hid in dim: cheek and chin, 
The rose of lip, the lily of the brow ; 
B Love, who, , said, “ Not now.” 
Alas! Love turned came to me one day, 
And then I learned what tis to say 

How sad is love! 

D. V. 8. 


J. C.—A widow wears for her husband the deepest 
mourning. It is worn for two metimes longer. 
as fancy dictates. For the year, if consists of solid 
fhmaned song t statele eons baie aol « tena Mieke 

crape, @ simple crape & long, ’ 
black-crape veil. The second year, med with 
crape, black-lace collars and cuffs and a shorter veil 
may be worn ; and in the last six months grey, violet and 
white are itted. A widow should wear her hair 
perfectly . if she does not wear 4 cap, and a bonnet 
—never a 


L1zz1e.—To make orange wine pare eighty oranges as 
thin as possible ; pour one DP olltng water on the 
peel, and let it stand w! 

from the oranges and throw it a 
uice th ; rinse the “ 


gallons ; put all the liquid into a brandy or rum cask ; 

stir up thoroughly every day for a week. then push 

through the bung-hole a piece of toast soaked in good 

brewer's yeast. If fermentation does not begin within 

iy = put in another spoonful of yeast. A hissing 
un: A ee, 





General Pasley, of the English army, while ing 
operations for the removal of the wreck of the Royal George 
at Spithead, used a galvanic battery for firing of 
powder, Probably the most noteworthy of the earlier 
applications of electricity to a ee ge was that 
made in 1843, by W: Cubitt, in removing an 
enormous chalk cliff on the line of the South- 
Railroad, near Dover, England. 


W. M. B.—There are many causes of a bad breath 
and different remedies. When it proceeds from consti- 
pation Epssm salts or citrate of magnesia are excellent. 
Chlorine water, as supplied by a good chemist, a table- 
spoonful to half a tumblerful of water used as a wash 
or gargle for the mouth will alleviate the trouble. The 
teeth should be carefully cleaned after each meal. 
Powdered charcoal in doses of a teaspoonful is a favourite 
and excellentremedy, The most frequent cause of foul 
breath is a of some of the en | organs, such 
as the skin, kidneys, bowels, liver, or lungs. When 
one of these performs its functions poorly more work is 
thrown upon the others, and the extra duties causes the 
breath to become tainted, as the lungs are an excretory 
organ. Generally a foul breath is a good and sufficient 
reason for consulting a physician. 





so the commencement of fermentation. 
Two weeks after fermentation has set = the bung 
in the cask, but do not bottle the wine before eight or 
ten months. 


E. V. G.—‘‘God save the mark” comes down from 
the days of games of archery. When an archer made 
his shot at one of these contests he cried out ‘‘ God save 
the mark,” that is, — any one else’s arrow Lowe | 
the same mark and displacing mine. It is now 
ironically to ridicule a novice whose work is so wide of 


ig for high e 
is a phrase ref for its 3 of 
falconry, when were hunted by means of thed 
hawks. Every lord and lady as well as peasant in the 
country had his or her falcon or trained hawk. They 
carried these into the woods on their wrists, fastened by 
a silk cord. When they wished to hunt they undid they 
the cord and threw the hawk (falcon) off their wrists. 
He then flew up inthe air. If the game was small birds 
he did not fly high, but if he was set after a heron or 
another hawk or bird he sored more loftily—flew 
for higher game, as E. V. G.’s sweetheart unflatt: 
told she would do, But perhaps she thinks E. V. G. 
is high game, 





Cc. N. R.—Your apology for your unintentional abrupt 
ness seems to have perfectly satisfied the gentlemay 
He has some other reasons for not continuing to cqjj_ 
business, perhaps; or it may be he reeived You werg 
be, to take more than a friendly interest in him, 
and thought it dishonourable to continue his visit; 
= he was not in a position to marry, or not incline 


A. D. B.—For very young girls like yourselves 

is no prettier way to wear the hair than in one Ay a 
flat braids behind tied close to the neck with a ribbon, 
the flat bow on top with short ends. Bangs are no 
longer bushy. A few soft curls on the forehead, often 
parted in the middle, in the style recently made fashion. 
able. Brown in all its many shades, dark-green anj 
grey lighted up with garnet, are stylish colours fo 
street wear. 


B. V.—It is better to give some pretty article of your 
own handiwork to the Yes: oy-v p> handkerchief-cage 
made of plush lined with satin and scented with otto of 
roses, a whisk-broom holder, embroidered or painted, 
cigar-holder, or a ey painted blotter, or even ap 
artistic pen-wiper. most trifling articles, such ag q 
match-box or a catch-all, or browa-stone jug is now 
made into something pretty by means of a little paint, 
some simple embroidery and bows of lovely ribbon. It 
would not bein very good form to “ send word” to , 
—— _ ny rd seen once. The only sign of 

e sudden, repressed feeling. The hair 
is deal-leaf hows. 

G. W. A.—The following lines would prove very appro. 
priate for insertion in a mother’s album :— 


Could they keep thy soul in brightness 
With the rabliance of song, 

And main: thy spirit’s ny ag 
When the shadows roy ma = 
Could my fondest thee 
Peace on earth joy above— 
Life were sweet till angels take thee 

To a realm of purer love.” 


M. R.—To wash silk it on a clean, smooth 
table. A flannel should well soaped, bein 
dite rubbed. one way, being eazeful that this rub 
ru) one ru is 
quite even. When the dirt has rey 
must be washed 


cess. Sponge 
tion of gum Arabic or alum and water, and iron, while 
damp, on the wrong side. 


E. 8, 8.—There is every reason for believing that gold 
has been known and led asthe most precious of 
the metals from the ages of the and has 
been universally employed as a medium of ex 


The fact of its being found yen 
of the earth, and too, in its simple 
metallic state, combined with its beautiful and there- 


we read of its use in the court of . 

, under whose tyrannical rule the Israelites were 

in servile In fact, ancient history teems 
with references to metal, but no mention is made 
of the one who first noted its presence as one of the pro- 
ducts of the earth upon which welive. First among the 
celebrated gold discoveries of the present century in 
point of date come those of Eastern and Western Siberia, 
where extensive gold-bearing tracts were discovered 
between 1829 and 1838, The rich region of Cali- 
fornia discovered in 


rich. As yet it is impos 
stories told concerning this 


rominent geologists incline to the 
precious metal can be found in abundance 
in that far-off possession of the United States. 
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